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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


This good year of 1865, which opens with brighter | 


hopes for the country and its restoration to peace, 
prosperity and Union, than have been experienced 
since the present war broke out, finds the Journal 
stili at its post. 
the season to all its readers, and the rest of mankind, 
it announces the intention to greet them saline | 
with such thoughts and facts, such events and sug- 
gestions, such plans and results, relative to the cause | 
in which it and they are engaged, as may help on the | 
good work. It will labor, as usual, according to its | 


lights and its means, without arrogating to itself the | 


right to dictate to others, but at the same with such 


confidence in the propriety and expediency of the | 


measures it shall purpose as should be felt by every 
agent worthy of trust. At the same time, it will 
receive, consider and publish all plans and views 
deemed proper by others, whether they shall be ap- 
proved by itself ornot. In this “ multitude of coun- 
selors’’ it is that there is wisdom. Let the friends, 
then, come on; let them propose and discuss, agi- 
tate and differ; and thus let us all see what the year 
1865 can be made to do, in the way of school pro- 
gress, for our noble Commonwealth. 
oe 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 
We had hoped to be able to give in this number 


Superintendents 
at Pittsburg; the debates having for that purpose 
and in due time been sent in by R. MeDivitt, Esq. 


But the great length of the Annual Report of the | Pennyslvania ahead in school progress. 


In presenting the good wishes of ul 


ie | 
the proceedings of the State Convention of County | 
, held in the latter part of November 


The entire 
proceedings of the Conver tion sha I], however, ap- 


‘could not think of giving only a part. 
pear in the February number, which we hope to have 
out in good time. 

ial 


GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE.—PENSIONS. 


This document, as has been usual and was expect- 
ed, during the present disturbed state of the country 
and the unavoidable devotion of the chief part of 
he time of the Executive to the military cares and 
duties,—is mainly occupied by statements and sug- 

gestions relating tothe war. Yet we are glad tosee 
| that space was found for a cheering allusion to the 


} 


| condition of the Common School which is 


| represented to be as good as could be expected, 


system, 


| unde rall the unfavorable circumstances of the times. 
It has indicated 
| one of the measures by which the withdrawal ct so 


The Message has gone further: 
many experienced teachers from their proper sphere 
| in the school room may be prevented. Undoubtedly 
the pensioning of superanuated and disabled teach- 
| ers, would have a most pewerful tendency to bind 
| all the members of the professicn to it for life. We 
therefure rejoice that the Chief Magistrate of the 
Legislature 


Stute has invited the attention of the 
to the subject; and we most sincerely hope the sug- 
It is true that we dif- 


fer, as the readers of this Journal know, 


restion may be attended to. 
g ’ 


with the 
| Governor, as to the best mode of effecting this ob- 
and that we shall still 


ject ; endeavor to give the 


| oest and most practical direction to this measure, 
| so far as we know and can effect it. Nevertheless, 
we accord full credit to the Chief Magistrate for his 
manly course in being the first Governor in the 


} 
| Union, so far as we know, who has brought thisgreat 


; 
| question to the public attention ;—thus still keeping 


We con- 


State Superintendent, which of course has prece- | gratulate the teachers of the State on this noble and 
dence over all other matter, and which reached us | emphatic recognition of their claims for life sup- 
about the same tims, did not leave room for the in- | port by the public, when disabled in the service of 
sertion of the full Convention proceedings, and we | the public. 





«OPI 


Let us all then,—Teachers, Directors, Superinten- 
dents, Friends of the schools, and especially writers 
on school questiens—take firm hold of this question, 
whether as advocates or opposers, and so agitate it 
during the coming year, that when the Legislature 
of 1866, at farthest, shall meet, wemay have arrived at 
some definite conclusion, and be prepared to unite 
as one body on the question. Thus shal! we be en- 
abled to effect the object, or something or whatever 





else shall render more permanent the business of 


teaching, and save the schools from the annual 
blight of change. 


REPORT OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

This document which occupies so much of the 
present number of the Journal, will as it ought to 
be carefully examined, by every one who feels a prop- 
er interest in the whole educational condition and 
wants of the State. 
to the extent of not only avoiding any new sugges- 


tions for the radical improvement of the Common | 


School System, (which is the true foundation of the 
whole educational fabric of the State,) but so, even to 
the extent of avoiding decidedly to sustain any 
measures that have hitherto been tried and not yet 
decisively sanctioned by public opiaion. Jt will, at 
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It will be found conservative | 


ber of teachers has increased 225, that of male 
teachers has fallen off 367 and that of females in- 
creased 593,— the whole number of teachers of both 
sexes employed having been 14,668, of whom 6,903 
were male and 7,765 female; the teachers examined 
vere 1,839 less than in the precediog year; the 
average salaries of male teachers per month was 
$25 42, being an increase per month of $1,48, and of 
females $2016, being an increase of $1.60, showing 
lieve a nearer approachto equality in the com- 
pensation of the sexes than exists in any other 
the total cost of tuition was $1,692,664, show- 
ing an increase of $194,624; the total cost of fuel 
and contingencies was $309,727, being an increase 
of $59,170; the cost of school houses was $388,508 
being a decrease of $28,058 ; the total expenditures 
of the system, exclusive of Philadelphia, was $2,390- 
900, being an increase of $247,536 ; and, inclusive of 
Philadelphia, the total cost of the public system of 
te was $3,218 355, or an increase of $330,154, 
All of which, with scarcely an exception, tells of 
growth and most of it in the right direction, in the 
midst of disturbing causes which would affect any 


we be 


State ; 


| social institution not firmly founded in social favor. 


the same time, be discovered to be very full and ex- | 


plicit in the details of what has been done, as wel! 


as in its statements of the failures growing on‘ of | 


ising 


the state of the times, and of the not at all surpr 


| of seeing the latt 


inability of the yet unperfected machinery of the | 


system to produce perfected results. 

To the charge of being progressive in its character, 
aggressive upon the deficiencies of the past, ¢r sug- 
gestive of radical measures for the future, the re- 
port is not liable; and for such reputation its au- 
thor undoubtedly had no desire. 
throughout, and confining its efforts to the preven 
tion of retrogression, it is, in this point of view, « 
full and fair exposition of the doings during the past 
year, and of the present condition, of our sc! 
system. Viewed in this subdued, and it may be 
safer light, the balance of conclusion in the mind ¢ 
the reader is altogether in favor of 
Mishaps, shortcomings and difficulties there are, i 
is true, but general statistical improvement is th 
prevailing though not the very marked feat 


We make this distinction in no unfriendly epirit 
? 


4 : 
Conservative 


} 
‘ : n 
tobe By U 


In the past school year, (ending June 1, 
the number of schools has 
scholars 3,286, though the average of 
has slightly fallen off; the school term has iucreas- 
ed 3 days, being now 5 months and 17 de: 
cost per pupil has increased 8 cents per mont! 


increased 405, and of 


per 1 
which is a very small increase indeed, considerin; 
the advance in the cost of every thing clse in tha 
time, and considering also what ough? fo | bee 


the increased cost of teachers’ salar The num 


Amongst the items of increase we are not prepar- 
ed to indorse, as some do, the proportionate increase 
of femate over male teachers, to the extent, at least, 
er wholly excluded from the ungrad- 
ed or even the lower schools in the rural districts. 
While we h 


sion of females to the teacher's chair, and their 


ail, as a beneficial change, the larger 
acccs 
sociation with those of the other sex in the 
charge of all our common schools,—we cannot con- 


} 
que as 


template with pleasure the day (were it possible) 
when the one sex shall entirely supplant the other. 
retofore the female has been 


We do admit that he 

too much excluded from the business of teaching; 

and we do therefore tejoice over it as one of the few 

benefits yet realized from the existing rebellion, that 
sdisproportion has beenlessened. Still we are 


ver to bear in mind that it has been a dispropor- 


tion that has always been complained of, and that 


one bas yet claimed for either sex the entire ex- 
lusic f the other. The Latin saying that the 
icher is in loco parent?s is neither to be translated 


in the singular, nor is it to be un- 


' 1, according to the old Latin Grammar rule 
the masculine gender is more worthy than 
eminine,” os contemplating the representation 

f bye ne of the parents. in the office of teacher, 


} 
i 


yet greater enormiiy of ignoring and exclud- 


lt secret to ihe ‘ Tice and duty. 1} ‘ inge 

3 of the ot] Parent L gen- 

i id the f I well as 1] the 

her el] t ] h 1 ? "2 
'o correct the maxim, it lhe in 

} il, loco prentw Now we ¢ Chit, bay, 

ve feel, that an unfortupate and uni ble degree 
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of hardness of character has been imparted to the | nearly every one of 
world, heretofore, by an undue proportion of stern | much difficulty has long been experi need; and itis 
¢ male teaching. But let us not 


b seduced and wheedled to the other extreme, which 


the defects there specified, 


. oe RL i] > , 7 ° J 
jamp, or rather be | high time that they be corrected, for even t} 


Luc 


mere 
formal mechanicism of the system is to be rendered 


} 


might possibly impress too much softness upon the | a3 frictionless as possibl] 
future. Let us advocate and attain, if possible, the et 
7 } 


true medium: The agency of both in the school 


room; and let us there rest content, as on safe. 


INSTITUTES—COUNTY AND DISTRICT. 


ihe close observ r of edu ional doings in this 
because natural ground. state, cannot but be struck by the remarkable 
In this connection, it may be proper to observe, | change which | juietly but very decidedly taken 
j that though certaia of the counties do not yet place in the l ( ting the 
way clear to employ as large a proportion of fem county Institute Not « ettle 
A» pio) pro} , lex 
teachers as others, yet thet when they do y{anda fa te tution it ymmu 
\ this agency, they make little if any differen y > I t [ ! " iral con- 
I compensation; thus entirely es aping tl p ju e of vor wit | 3 exer- 
wl ich the onnosite eC ree might sul + +} _ 4 l 
’ iC Loe ¢ PPpOsire ) CMG OL ayjeC’ LuCM TO, ¢ ( i yf X r proles. 
g 1 : ? } } 3 4 3 
i employing female teachers, not because they 1} 1 r even th has become in 
J ’ I 4 > } “ vw at 4 } , . 2 
i them better, but for the reasontha Lacy ai beeper. { ll by this we 
Y e as 
Suum cuique, &. in that t teac of y ty, with the 
Under the head of Opecial statist rep 5 CS al 2100.— 
is very full and satisfactory We have net enaee t i} I j 0 very ma of the 
tf perticularize, but the careful watcher of progr Ure i institute } s Journal. 
will examine this part with interest, and w d : ba ld be we bored, to 
: much growth as he conld reasonably expect. J ; extent, by t which when it 
number of Teacher's certificates refused in t} ( rut I a ieW Set ures, COD- 
year, there is, to be sure, a very consid I vell word I land 
: , . 
ou; but r in war } in < i i ! Ut “ 43 and 
Yet, we would like to see the proportion y lca the chief y 3s the number 
E ie - oa Cr os “4 rn" i. 14 
sexes bear to each other, in thisitem. Th Ot GOL A 
4 d , 
Is no reason w! ever in ine sta of the t I i hus » Ins t I u as out- 
P » +) na sal aa 4 Poon ot 
y lowering #6 S:anaara as to jemais wn ty ) lea ind is now 
4 1 +} = ‘ a | ‘ 1: _ 
f It is fratuying to see that the num ie | liking al » and think Of course it 
N Institutes in 1962, which was 560, was more than t rest here Ther for it 
. vu i i | Po . 4 , 
doubled in 1864, being then 1,124; or, nearly equal ‘ d bey: 
nie @ Bs Sint fall the diatricte in tha Stet ’ ¥ 
to two-thirds of ali Tie Gistricts in the i . Ih ~ ft} T) aint I ‘ ‘ It too advanced 
18 & great gain, and affords every encouravement for d : : ‘ . 
| - or rath nC! j ) : ares be: 
bs ., nee in tha a thie et neam? ) 4 ; » 
| ersistence in the u oO: Lhis most prem! iy por I . ‘ ,7 4 1 
\ : . 1 . ; 5 : . ! d it r i I ! cOuUnLY Classe 
of our schooi machinery. it is true that many of 





them may have been but poorly conducted and pro- 





i Staud “#3 “il 


institution 


Prides ..., +. | established by law and founded on the nature and 
ductive of small perceptible result. Yet the habit ints of th stem and the profession, it is now 
18 becc — ¢ impre ssed ; and there 18S DO teilipg how every where ar 1 earn stly engage d in the york of 
soon fruit may be borne even from this mere habit, {-developmeut and improvement. We hear the 
any more than there is how soon or to what extent ind of this preparation for tion from every 
the habit of church-going may become a blesssing quorter: and ws op] { by d r oF ponents 
to the furmal worsi pper. of the 10n school svat no obstacle in any 
We would like to ran over this vy y full and sug- iarter, can retard its career of 1 ness. This 
gestive report in this wey, in company with the neral earnestness by the leading teachers of the 
reader: but neither space nor time permit, He will | State, to perfect and render nt the District In- 
do it better for himse!f. Most portions we would ute, is amongst the 1 of the signs in 
approve; some we muet differ from; to all we could | the ed ional horiz I he } sor of the 
accord sivcerity of purp and an he intention | full day What is*that day ? 
to discharge a great public duty. Inthe ean > Spirit W hat is ve and nd ail this? Logically, 
all should read-and judce,—differing to i iprove, | natr unavoidably ! 14 Normal 
: sanctioung to strengthen school; and soitis. Why is the Lit- 
P In conclusion, it may not be ont of place to add, | « Institutes of the State, the Normal schools 
7 that all the suggested amendments of the mere work- | now in operation are almost the onl: which do 
ing machinery of the schoo!-law, proposed near the | not suffer from the times? On the ary, they 
énd of the report, have our fall concurrence. From | alone seem to be in fall car r of pro Does 
a“ 
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—-scientific—teachers is fast becominga gen 


and acknowledged want? 


the stir in so many quarters 
nt, and in disregare 
for State Not 


source and cause of t] 


Same moms 


the times, more 
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Lancaster: The annual County Institute was he'd in 
patie batt the city of Lancaster, the entire week, commencing Decem- 

Pally teil | ber 19. During the week 283 teachers reeorded their names 
as members. The exercises consisted of class drills in the 
forenoons, Lectures on educational subjects by experienced 
Teachers in the afternoons, and Essays and discussions by 
yemen’ | the members of the Institute in the evenings. Amongst 
9 the Lecturers were ors Wickersham, Brooks and 
ss Willard of the State Normal School at Millersville; 
Prof. Wells of Maine; Pro- 


ther, comes 








Profe 


sachusetts, 


































those of any great change in t social ' dition, | fessor Kri le f Cum! erlan 1 county ; Prof. James Thomp- 
xe +(e “an re: . nof L é Prof. Porter, and Dr. Gerhart President 
They are found inthe Institu : inty ane Ul of J Marshall College, and Rev. Mr. Wedekind 
These show the necessity of and excite t! fl r. Su ntendent Evans presided, assisted by 
» , a , I board ¢ On the whole this is represented 
for regular provessional U1 > | uv t | ast r a ! t interesting a ful in the 
impart i Ther Ut i f ] lor C titutes The f g amongst 
P ‘ons ¥ } j 
institations which a . u Phat it is tt a uty of all zealous teachers to 
honor, then, to the Institutes. ‘hey } nd direct their efforts to the effi- 
and rou hewine 1 : - ‘ y of D tribu to the County 
anc ro Instit th r to pl te a it of union and 
school thro it the county. 
i t ion} ir veral branch- 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. in our common schools, among which 
ARMSTR ING: T he Crook | Ceeek V i y T l th rs’ Insti- ( ‘ ‘ ’ é 7 4 4 y a ; He ‘ . . . a] 7 ; — 
tute met in session of two days, December 16th and 17th f, te ‘Reading: Pp ocham rs oni alin. 
Several valuable exerci in the nature lrills t . 
place, anda number of lectu were d l essays Sie ’ » hearty thanks are hereby extended 
read. A large proportion of the ] é ed of ( * néeeslent. fin nie: diietenne tn 
music and elocation ryt ading P; Kidd C nat } : ts of ou ounty, and his 
was present and delivered several of his i v l I both at ve and profit- 
amusing leciures on the culture of the v¢ Lon } 
cal training n was founded upon, and 
s$LAIR: The Teac! l n I Christianity. we are 
ship and Tyrone City. 1 it the 7 i C ution of our coun- 
of last week. ‘his institute is well led, l God >] iple of our 
bers manifest adetermination to kee] | ‘ 
ment of their profession. The in y of { I meet at 
body are v y credit ible to the lad i ] t ue in ges- 
majority, there being 7 inst 
Centre: The ¢ ity Institute + } a af 
during the holidays. There n of ¢ I 
teachers of the county did their own | * 
its sessions were | ely, int 
tended by 92 te vd lax ] . 
Prof. Wo , Of the i 
leadinz teac r t ? 
energy into the membez P 
The school in tances 
been increased { i! neur 
school houses have been |} \ ] f 1 un- 
District I ! are i e 
the attendance of teac!} is so irr parents 
ous friction in the mach ry. Two be ton, to 
necessary tena to secure at ndance v con- 
The next County Institute will 1 
Unionvil » the last week in S I } f Pitteon are 
A Ce inty Assoc ion I also } ent of State 
promises to give an im] tot \ It ) d im- 
fraternal f. ng amon? it the whole 
DAUPHIN t ms t 
posed to be hek the C y Suy ’ : rr S : ts 3 an agen 
as announced, : ld! _ l I the & 1001 
was guite a success and very i I I 4 65 t ° i i : \ I t in the 
ers were in attendance it cene t 1 t ‘ what he 
the time was so short It the pr f ton the 
should know, that this series will, at do m it ng & similar 
than one large institute for the whole n Tl ‘ 
the series will be at Berrysburg, o1 13 il4 } AND e and successful Insti- 
Eriz: An Institute was held at Corry in TI } 7 < J 12 ith of De- 
Week, on Tuesday and Wedne “Tt hort , SUEES New Lork, took an ac- 
sweet.’’ A cood degree of interest was mat f part ‘ gs. His lectures ar 1 illu trations of 
number in attendance, the weather ! ¢ quite unfave ‘ t I 1 Grra r were highly interesting 
County Superintendent Dalrymple, attended with a dele : — . by te rs were in atten@ance 
tion from Warren on the last day of the session. The in- ght of y . ( Professional certificate There 
structors were of the live sort ;—among them Prof. Austin | e thing which Northumberland county has 


and Snow of Waterford, Armstrong of Wattsburg, Hamil- 


ton of Edinboro and McIntyre of Union. 


Farette: The ‘‘ Fayette School 


monthly of fourlarge three-column quarto pages, 
Terms 4 cents per volume of | 


commenced at Brownsville. 
6 numbers. 


Visttor 


SE > yen uccaeded; and that is, in keeping up an ex- 


lent County Ins . This is the verdict of every in- 
ell t, unbiased mind, conversant with the facts. 


a spirited 


has been | 


NortTHAMPToN : In pursuance of a call from the County 
Superintendent, over one hundred teachers met in Con- 


' vention, in the borough of Bethlehem, on the 27th of De 





or; 


heme nae 


Sah i tht we te tt OE Tt a an 








ee en ee en 











cember, 1864, for mutual improvement, and the further- 
ance of the cause of education generally. Notwithstand- 


ing the unfavorable state of the weather and the bad | 


roads, this was the most numorously attended meeting of 
teachers that has yet been held inthe county. The sub- 
jects presented were: 1, Methods of teaching each of the 
branches usually taught in our schools; 2nd, Necessity of 
special preparation on the part of teathars; 3d, General 
management of schools with regard to cleanliness, ventila- 
tion, warming, &c. ; 4th, School Government ; 5th, Import 
ance of a uniformity in text-books, and the best method of 
securing it ; 6th, Best method of teaching German children ; 
and 7th, Best method of conducting District Institutes, to 
make them both interesting and profitable. 

There was no foreign aid to give class drills or lectures, 
it being believed there was sufficient talent within the 
county to do this. The teachers were thrown upon the re- 
sources which many had acquired by long experience and 
much study and reflection. The exercises were, therefore, 
entirely. of a practical and professional character, caleula- 
ted more to infuse new life and zeal into the hearts and 
minds of teachers, than to please and entertain the public. 
That this object was fully attained would appear from the 
fact thatthe growing interest that was manifested in the 
proceedings, called forth a resolution, which was unani- 
mously carried, to continue the session one day longer than 
the original call was made for. 

Several able essays were read and referred to 1 publish- 
ing committee. Appropriate lectures were also delivered 
during the evening sessions, by the ministers of the place, 
and others. A number of Boards of Directors very liber- 
ally granted their teachers the time to attend the Conven- 
tion, their pay going on the same as if they taught. Nota 
few school directors also were in attendance. 

The question, whether the teachers in convention met 
should form themselves into a regular County Institute, 
and adopt Constitution and By-Laws, as is eustomary in 
some other counties, was raised, but received little support. 
It was resolved, therefore, to leave the convocation of the 
teachers of the county in the future, as in the past, in the 
hands of the County Superintendent, to whom, for the 
time being, the educational interests are entrust 

Upon the whole, the convention was a decided success, 
and may have been the dawn of a new era in the educa- 
tional history of the county. 





ed 


ScnvuyLkiL.: An educational column has been opened, 
under the editorship of Mr. Passmore, now of Pottsville but 
formerly of this county, in that old aninfluential print, the 
Miners Journal. This with the ably conducted column by 
friend Raub in the Standard, will place Schuylkill in ad- 
vance of all the counties in the State in educational 
publication. The liberality with which the Standard edi 
tor welcomes his contemporary and the scorn with which he 
treats the idea of mingling politics with this cause, are re- 
freshirgtoread; and what is better, his words as to pros- 
tituting education to politics, may be taken as true to the 
letter, for his past course has approved them. 


loeal 


Snyper: Prof. D. 8. Boyer has resigned the Principal- 
ship of the Freeburg Academy. He was connected with that 
[Institution for a period of five years, during which time it 
prospered and was a credit to the place. He leaves many 
admiring students who regret his leaving. Mr. Vandyke of 
Juniata county, sueceeds Mr. Boyer. 


Venanco: I have just received and read the last num- 
ber of your ‘‘Scnoor Journau,’’ and here inclose the mon- 
ey for the volume of another year. Icould not get along 
without the ‘‘Journal.’’ Iam a young teacher, but I be- 
lieve that it is our duty to improve and elevate our ‘‘ Pro- 
fession.’’ Iam teaching at present in Pinegrove, where, 
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ticularly as our kind friend adds that she is a friend of the 


Journal.’’—Ep. | 

Warren: The County Association held a meeting during 
the 2!st and 22nd of November, at Columbus, in connection 
with the Institute. W. H. Dalrymple, County Superinten- 
dent, Prof. Waters of Meadville, 8. R. Thompson then Co- 
Superintendent of Crawford, and Messrs. Beach, Haskins 
and Hamilton, and the Rev. Mr. Rouse, lectured or took 


an active part in the proceedings and instructi The 
following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That we fully recognize the truth of the oft re 
peated saying, ‘‘as is the teacher, so is the sc} and we 


progressive, efficient 100ls, 


and that t t 


that to have 
must have progressive teachers ; 


believe 








who makes no perceptible advanceme) ] 

fession, and in general intellectual culture n term to 
term, isan unworthy laborer and should seek: humble 
and less responsible sphere of action. 

Resolved, That in order to elevate the standard teach- 
ing, the public must render to the teacher te com 
pensation and proper apyreciation and respect he mag 
nitude, dignity and responsibility of his c d th 
teacher himself must ‘‘ wait on his teach ‘ul 
improving every advantage offered | ] \ 
tions and educational publications for the a of i 
creased efliciency in teaching. 

Resolved, That the influences and ter of the 
times increase the obligation, always resting { { her 








to give special attention to the m« 
h 
ik 








provement of his pupils, and to the inea 
triotism. 

WASHINGTON A friend writes Lieut Day 
Co. K, 16th Penna. Cavalry, fell December while gal 
lantly leading his men in a charge upon th s f 
cations at Stony”Creek Station, <« the Wel ad 
Lieutenant Day left the profession t 
loved so well, to fight for his couniry | y 
teacher of fine promise, and eminently 
fused into his pupils that enthusiasm and! ning 
which characterized himself. The ease wit! ‘ 

| trolled them marked him ag or born t 1 o— 
Though dead, by his christian life and her 
teaches. 
WESTMORELAND The closing exercises 1 
burg High School and of the Pub! Ss 
therewith, took place on Thursday, Frida urda 
evenings, December Ist, 2nd and 3rd j 
under the supervision of J. N. Caldwell, A 
ass a corps of able teacher The e> 
ed of Essays, Dialogues, Declamations, 01 
and Instrumental Musie. Prof. Huey 
engaged during a part of the te n in 1 
in vocal music, and their singing Ls VE 
|} deed. On the last evening the s er f 

Department presented a beautiful | ! 

N. Caldwell, alsothe pupils of the Grn 

made a similar presentation to J. S. VW 

pupils of the Intermediate Department a | J 
S. Weaver. Messrs. Caldwell and Ws 

€ h, a gold pe | holder The d 

schools de > create redit for the lrunwe 

energy in e1 ing so nobleaschool building 


assisted by one gentleman and four lady teachers, we have 


met and organized an Institute ; 
teachers are opposed to the system, we, as ‘‘ Friends of Ed 
ucation,’’ are determined to carry it through. I find much 
in the Journal that interests me, and shall speak agood word 
for it wherever I go. Yours truly, 
VioLa Smiru, 
President Pinegrove District Institute, 
Venanago co., Pa 


{ We do not often publish letters approving of this Journal, 
though their number is not small; but aecompanying the 
foregoing was an urgent request to do so, and coming as it 
does, from a lady, that is equivalent to a command ; par- 


and though some of the | 


000.) and 


tohli 





¢ first class schools { 


I 


York: 4 County Institute was held ir 
York during four days, beginning Dee. 27. 
? . z 


nes3 was the adoption of a Constitut 





regulation’? of the body. The principal sy rs and in- 
structors were,—County Superints t Ike Ss. G 


Boyd; Rev. H. M. Crider; Miss H. R. Gailey ; P Mur 
phy; Prof. Rowen, of Baltimore; Rev. C. W. T! psor 
Prof. Tibbett; Rev. Mr. Farquhar; Mr. I \ 
Amongst the other exereises, we notice a ver) I 
tion of specimens of efcution, reading and declamations 
The following are the principal resolutions adopt: 

1. Resolved, That Teachers’ County Institut if prop 
erly conducted, and teachers faithfully attend them and 
participate in their exercises, are an important instrument- 
ality in improving the efficiency of teachers, and through 
them the condition of our schools; and that it is the duty 
of every teacher to attend them, whether allowed the time 
by the Board or not, and that Directors will contribute to 
the advancement of their schools by granting teachers the 
time to attend them. 
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2. Resolved, That the proper province of the District | 
Institute, is : 1st, instruction in the various branches, from | 
lessons previously assigned; 2d, debates npon methods | 

| 


growing out of the recitation; 3d, debates upon questions 
pertaining to the science of teaching ; 4th, essays and de- 
elamations. 

3. Resolved, That we urge upon teachers and the friends | 
of education, to hold protracted Institutes in different por- | 
tions of the county, having for their object the training of | 
teachers, and the awakening of a greater degree of interest 
in the cause of education. 

4. Resolved, Thet we recommend to teachers to qualify 
themselves to give instruction in the History of the U. 8., 
and the Sciences of Political Economy and Physiology. 

5. Resolved, That we heartily recommend to Directors | 
and patrons the speedy formation of District Libraries, in 
accordance with the requirements of the school law passed 
at the last session of our Legislature. 

6. Resolved, That much time now occupied in many of our 
schools by teachers in setting copies for their pupils, might be 
more profitably employed in giving general instruction in 
penmanship, if Directors would adopt some standard system 
of penmanship for their schools, and require the same only 
to be used. 

7. Resolved, That owing tothe advance in price of ali the 
necessaries of life, we consider the present salaries of the 
County Superintendents and teachers inadequate, and we 
respectfully suggest to Directors the propriety of increasing 
the same according to law. 

8. Resolved, That the moral instruction of our youth is 
essential to the welfare of the State; that the Bible is the 
only source of true morality ; and that Boards of Directors 
are earnestly requested to provide a Bible for zach school, | 
and make the daily reading of a portion of thy same, with- 
vut note or comment, obligatory upon the teacher, 


oo 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


CauirorniA. State Normal School:—Whole number 
of members, 66; whole number of females, 59; whole num- 
ber of males, 7; average daily attendance, 614: per centage 
of attendance, 93; whole number of counties represented, 
23 ; number who entered, in October, 3; number who left, 4. 

Children born in the State,—in 1858, 33,546: in 1859, 
42,450; in 186, 51.361; in 1861, 59,644; in 1862; 70,734; | 
and up to August, in 1863, 74,835. | 

This rate of increase in the production of raw material is | 
out of all proportion to the Normal facilities of the State. 
California ‘‘must do better’? in the matter of preparing 
teachers or become more Malthusian. 


Iuuinxots ; ‘* The Teacher’ has drawn upon itself some 
strictures, by the parly most interested, for its remarks, 
some time past, on the brutal practice of ‘ hazing,’’ or, in 
other words, ill-using and imposing on Freshmen, in Har- 
vard. No doubt either the picture was highly colored, or 
the very worst instances that have occurred were specified. 
But, no matter. The practice is barbarous; and if these 
remarks from the distant West serve to turn attention to it, 
and make the authorities feel for the character of their in- 
stitution through fear for its reputation abroad, the effect | 
will be good. 


Inp1anA: A friend writes: We here in Indiana are | 
working for the improvement of our schools, of which there 
is much need. Our Legislature is about to meet, and the 
friends of education are making an effort to get the ear of 
that important body, and the enactment of some much- 
needed laws. The State Teachers’ Association has been 
holding an Annual Session at Richmond, this week, the 
proceedings of which have not reached me at this present 
writing. The subject of a State Normal School is being | 
agitated, and, sooner or later, I feel confident that we shall | 
have the pleasure of seeing one in operation. We have a | 
good soil, a pleasant climate, and nearly all the elements | 
of prosperity within our borders, enjoyed by the most for- | 
ward of our sister States, and we have only to put forth the 
hand of industry, guided by intelligence, to make our State 
one of the foremost in the Union. ‘To this end we are work- | 
ing and we have only to wish and work to accomplish our 
object. 


Iowa: The “Instructor” is a little out of humor, bo- 
cause we old fogies herein the East cannot keep up with the 
run of events in the far and fast North West, and do not 
follow all the changes of ourexchanges there. Good brother, 
be patient with us, and give our slowness time to catch up; ' pils; 18mo. 240 pages. 





| ful educational topics. 


| Orcutt. 
| he is obliged to give it into other hands. 


| mer standing and usefulness. 


McGurFey's 


} and easy lessons, for little learners; 18mo. 84 pages. 
spelling for young people; 18mo. 160 pages. 
Reader ; interesting and instructive primary, for young pu- 


or if you cannot afford to do so, drop us a line whenever 
you flit, saying right out where you are for the time being, 
and what is your Post Office, and how long it is to be so.— 
But, seriously, we forgive this little temper on account of 
the information given on another point in the very next 
paragraph. It is this: ‘‘Doas we do in Iowa. Revoke 
the certificate of every teacher who does not attend his 
county Institute.’’ This is said to Indiana, but it might be 
addressed to Pennsylvania also. It is a practical method of 
sufficient value to excuse a whole journal full of badinage ; 
and we hope our worthy Superintendents will take it into 
consideration, at least where absence is without sufficient 
excuse. 


Massacnusetts: The widow of Horace Mann proposes 
to publish a life of her eminent husband. If properly exe- 
cuted, this will be a rich addition to the educational litera- 
ture of the nation. 

Webster's Quarto Dictionary, as now published, is said 
to have cost more intellectual labor, more money in its 
‘petting up,’? and to contain more matter, and a larger 
number of beautiful engravings, than any single volume ever 
before publisbed for popular use in this or any other coun- 
try. Bell & Daldy, the new publishers of Bohn’s libraries, 
are to be the London publishers of this magnificent volume. 


Ruope Isuanxpn: The ‘* School Master,’’ inthe December 
number, makes a strong and proper appeal for better sup- 
port. Itsays the “Printer and Paper-maker must have 
bread. Butter they must now relinquish.’’—Well, that is 
doing as much for the cause as can well be asked; and we 
hope the teachers of the State will respond to an appeal so 
plain and practical. By the by, the School Master is now 
amongst our best exchanges. The December number has 
six pages of book-notices and ‘‘ ever so many”’ of advertise. 
ments. Both are good signs. May they increase to the 
extent of restoring their butter to all concerned. 


Wisconsin: The October, November, and December 
numbers of the Journal of Education have reached us in one 
package, giving full evidence of the continued existence of 
our old friend. The December number contains the pro- 
¢eedings of the State Association, which met at Milton, 
Nov. 15. There were several reports and addresses on use- 
Lady members, formerly exempt 
from fee for membership, but who ‘‘ now constitute the 
majority of the association,’’ and whose ‘‘ wages are becom. 
ing more nearly equal’’ to those of males,—it was resolved 
should pay a fee of 50 cents. This is right, for both rea- 
sons —which in themselves are good signs. The continu- 
ance of the Journal was resolved, though its subscription 
was then only 900,—‘‘ one-third of whom are in arrears ;”’ 
and strong measures were adopted to sustain it. Among 
these, pledges were given by the members to procure addi- 
tional subseriptions—amounting to over 200 copies. An 
earnest appeal to the County Superintendents, in the same 
behalf, was also made. All thisshows not only the estima- 
tion in which the Journal is held, but a right spirit in the 
teachers of the State. 


Vermont: The December number of the Schcel Journal 
completes the 6th volume,—the last three of which have 
been published by the persevering and spirited editor, Hiram 
He says ‘‘it has not proved a failure, nor is it 
about to fail;’’ but owing to his return to the active busi- 
ness of teaching, as Manager of a Second Ladies Seminary, 
We hope he may 
succeed as well in his new enterprize as he did in the old ; 
and that his successors may keep up the Teacher to its for- 
Mr. C. D. Noble is now the 
Editor, and the publishers are Milliken & Burtt, Brattle- 
boro. Terms $l. 


Rook Dotices. 








Eciecric EpucationaL Series.—Rgap- 
ERS. 

New First Reader, containing the alphabet with simple 
New 
Second Reader ; simple and plain lessons in reading and 
New Third 


New Fourth Reader ; instrue- 
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tive lessons in prose, poetry and dialogue, for the young; 
12mo. 216 pages. New Fifth Reader ; entertaining read- 
ings in prose and verse, for middle classes; 12mo. 336 
pages. New Sirth Reader); a rhetorical reading book for 
the more advanced clesses; 12 mo. 448 pages. 
works are by the very able and well known school book 
author, Wm. H. McGuffey, and they have been recently 
entirely remodeled and stereotyped. 

Ecuectic Sertes—Graumars, &c. 

Pinneo’s Primary Grammar ; a simple and thorough ele- 
mentary work, for common schools; 18 mo. 160 pages 

Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar ; a complete treatise, [for 
schools and academies ; 12 mo. 314 pages. 

Pinneo’s Guide to Composition ; a series of practical Les- 
sons, designed to simplify the art of writing composi: 
tion, for beginners. 12 mo. 162 pages. 

The first two of these works have been thoroughly revised 
by their author and the other is added as a means of en- 
abling the student to reduce his knowledge of grammar to 
use by the correct expression of his thoughts in composition. 
It also gives instruction in punctuation, paragraphing, 
&c., and in the form and size of Letters, Notes and many 
other matters of every day importance. 

Eciectic Serigs—ARITUMETICS. 

Ray's Primary Lessons and Tables in Arithmetic ;— 
simple and progressive mental lessons, for little learners. 
18mo. 160 pages. 

Ray's Practical Arithmetic—second book ; by Induction 
and analysis; a thorough course on Intellectual Atith- 
metic. Imo. 164 pages 

Ray's Practical Artthmetre—third book; by induction 
and analysis ; a simple and thorough work for schools 
and private students. 1Simo. 320 pages. 

Ray’s Test Examples in Arithmetic; embracing over 
3,000 problems for the slate or blackboard, for drill ex- 
ercises or review, with or without answers. 18mo. 165 
pages. 

Evan's Primary Elements of Plane and Solid Geome- 
try ; for schools and academies. 2mo 102 pages. 

Tappan's Plain and Solid Geometry ; for Colleges and 
Private Students. Written for beginners. 12mo. 276 
pages. 

It is needless to call the attention of experienced Teach- 
ers, especially in the West, to Ray’s books. They have 
stood the test of long-trial and are annually increasing in 
their circulation, 
ments of geometry is especially deserving of close examina- 
tion and we think of approbation. 

All these books of the Eclectic Series are now published 
in good style, by Messrs. Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, successors to 
game place. 

Mentat Geometry; or Generalizations of Geometrical 
Demonstrations, in Planes, Solidsand Spherics. Designed 
as a Manual for Teachers, and students of High Schools, 
Normal Schools and Colleges, and intended to subserve 
the same purpose in geometrical scieuce as a mental 
arithmetic in arithmetical science. By Henry H. Ilol- 
loway, Prof. of Higher Mathematics in National Com- 
mercial College, Philadelphia. |2mo.343 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1865. 
True it is that ‘‘ wonders will never cease.’? Here is one: 

And 

yet, to the thoughtful teacher and student, the idea will at 


a book on Geometry without diagrams or figures! 


once commend itself, as not only admirable but that which 
we much needed in this department of science. If, in com- 
mon arithmetic, it be of great value from an oral statement 
to comprehend, admit into the mind and reproduce a prob- 
lem involving only numbers, and then to solve that problem 
by a strict mental process, without visiblé signs to the eye 
and aids to the memory, and finally to give the correct re- 
sult orally and with due confidence,—is it not equally valu- 
able and desirable to be able to do the same in relation to 
the qualities of size, form, distance, proportion, &c. of bodies? 


All these | 


The little work of Evang, on the ele- | 


W. B. Smith & Co., of the | 


| the mouth of the teacher, and for noting and as 


the necessary resultof Mental Arithmetic? We think so; 
and therefore feel grateful to Mr. Holloway for being the 
first to recognize and meet this wants in the disciplinary 


appliances of mind. | Without time to examine for ourselves 


the whole work in which this admirable idea has been ex- 


tended, and without much wish to go beyond the opinion on 
Wilson 
and Kendall, we willingly take their judgment and bespeak 
for the book the favorable attention of tea 


| dents. 


this point of Professors Robinson, Brooks, Coffin, 


bers and stu 


onomical 


Tas NAaturaAt Srpeiiina TEACHER; 2n easy, 
hography. 


and certain system for securing « set orth 


Published by the American School Apparatus Company 
21 John st., New York 
This is a blank book of 24 pages of good writing paper 


properly ruled and prepared for writii wn words from 


vertaining 


the number of mistakes, according to a mode of proceeding 
fully detailed on the inside of the front cover As spelling 
ia, after all, a writing and not a speaking act or process, we 
like every mode which promotes « tness in written or- 
thography; and this we can safely present as amongst the 
best yet seen. 

Brownewu’s Patent Lockine [nx-we_t—adapted for use 
with any form of desk, so made and arranged as both to 
present no obstruction to the ¢ l use of the desk and 
to avoid evaporation or the dey f dust in the ink.— 
American School Apparatus Company, 2 hn street 
New York. 

It is not easy to describe this useful yet simple contriv- 
ance; but a sample ink-well, fitted into a block, as it is to 
be in the desk, can be ok tained by : | y 0 as above. 
Patent ARITUMETICAL FRAmg, for lessons in Numeration, 

Addition, Subtraction, Multi; tien and Division.— 

American School Apparatus Comp , 21 Jubn street 


New York. 


This is a wooden frame of about two feet in height by 


fourteen inches wide, and sufficient! for hand use 


before aclass; with 18 moveable s« each baving 8 of the 


arithmetical figures on each side, and each turning on its 
ther side to the operator at pleas- 


pivots so as to present either 


It will thus be seen that a very large number of com- 


ure, 
binations or ‘‘sumss’ may be obtained,—the turning of any 
slat edgewise to the operator presenting a line, and cutting 
off as a sum or question all above it,—be it two for‘subtrac- 
tion or multiplication or any number of slats for addition. 


This is an admirable and most ingenious contrivance, which 


es s , he rs 
reciate Price $3.50. 


must be seen to be fully ap; 
AMERICAN JoURNAL OF Epscation for December, 1864— 
215 pages; S8vo, published, quarterly, at $3.50 a year 


if paid in advance. Henry Barnerd, Uartford, Conn., 

1864. 

This invaluable standard educational is agnin on our 
table, and is very welcome. The December number is to us 


unusually interesting. It has a good article on Education 
in Sparta—so much talked about by persons in the habit of 
spouting of ‘‘ Greece and Rome urtan education,’’ 


1 


es a pretty full and 





yet so little underst It also 


correct synopsis of our altempts, in Peensylvania, to 
elevate and place on a firm and professional | the edu- 


cation of the Teacher; with much other school matter from 


old and new world. Even in these, to teachers, 


both the 
hard times, the money which the American Journal costs, 
could not be better invested by all who wish to broaden a 


well as fill their minds with sound educational facts ans 


' thoughts. 
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Our Youne Fovks, an illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
boys and girls, January, 1865. Vol I, No. 1,8 vo.. 80 
pages. Edited by G. T. Trowbridge, Gail Hamilton and 
Lucy Larcom. Tichner & Fields—Boston, 1865. 


This is the modest title and brief description of the most 
promising juvenile periodical we have yet seen. It is, of 
course, hardly fair to judge of the future work by the first 
number; but if it improve upon, or even keep up with that, 
it will do. 
Fairy tales »nd impossible adventures, on the one hand, and 


We are glad to see in it a disposition to avoid 


a plethora of charades, illustrated rebuses, enigmas, &c., on 
the other. 
first number ; but this is done with seeming hesitancy.— 


Some of the latter, it is true, are given in the 


They are few and not of the lowest class of this lowest spe- 


cies of literary mug; and they are put at the back of the 
book—as they should be—away in a place by themselves, 
with a final cut between, as if they were not recognized as 
fit company for the rest. We shall watch the first voyage 
of this adventurer on the ocean of experiment with much 
if hereafter 


interest, and be very much pleased, indeed, 


enabled still to report well of it. 


New York Weekty Review, a weekly of § large pages— 
(newspaper size) devoted to music, musicians, and musical 
instruments. Published at No.7, Mercer street, by Theo 
dore Hagen. C.B. Seymour Editor. $4 per annum or 

i0 cents the single number. 

Thig is the successor to and continuation of the New York 

Musical Review, so long a welcome visitor to our table. Its 


more frequent appearance and different form will be, in pro- 


portion, a benefit to all lovers of sweet sounds, and friends 


of the gentle class who devote their lives and best energies 


thereto. Succers, always, to it and to them. 

Harper’s Magazine and Harrer’s Weexkty ;—pub- 
lished, —the « ly and the other weekly,—by Ha 
per & Brother, Frankiin Square, New York 


ne mont! 








It is unnecessary more minutely to describe these well 
known periodicals. They are the best amongst the large 
array of our lighter periodical Literature. We willingly « 
mend them to the favor of such of our readers as desire the 
innocent amusement and, very often the instruction d 
from their contents and the illustra 3 80 
ented. Seeadvertisement as to terms, &c 1 tl 

Horace Waters, Musrcan ] I I 181 Broad 
way, New York, has forwarded another package of his new 
and popular publications Amongst th ive only time 
to enumerate ‘* Sweet Little Nel! t} unny s€ 
“The voice of the A by James @. Clark; “Mary 
land’s Free!’ words by Rey. G. T. Taylor, music by Mi 
Fortune; ‘‘ Sanitary Fair Polka,’”?’ by M Parkhurst 
*“‘Thou art Dreaming,’’ sere e, by A A. Crilley 
‘¢ There is rest for all in Heaven,’’ words by Finley Joh 


gon and masic by 


eae o> wore 





ones 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, Q 
J 


r TORR 
JAN., 1000 


HARRISBURG 


County Institutes wil! be held in the following coun- 
ties, at the times and places mentioned 
, : 


Fulton, January 16th, at MeConnellsville. 


Mifilin, ‘ 19th. 
Monroe, at Stroudsburg 
oo 
Ifugh R. Stewart has been appointed Superintendent of 


Crawford county, in the place of 8. R. Thompson, resigned 


The salary of the Superintendent of Venango county, 
Charles H. Dale, has been increased te $1,500 
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SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN DECEMBER, 1864 


Countves. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Armstrong, Freeport, A. Anderson, $118.56 
Bradford, Burlington Bor., 8. H. Hill, 16.77 
ae Sylvania, Geo. P, Monroe, 22 42 
Beaver, Fallston Bor., S. S. McFerren, 52.44 
Bucks, Buckingham, Charles K. Fell, 266.00 
“ Falls, George Comfort, 148.20 
" Warminster, Garrett Krewson, 90.44 
es Middletown, Wm. W. Blakely, 215.46 
“ Warrington, Chas. Thompson, 80.56 
Cambria, Conemaugh Bor, John Derlin, 163.40 
ee Carroll Jacob Scarbaugh, 168.48 
Luzerne, Pittston West, John J. Kelchneer, 98.42 
Perry, Landisburg, Samuel P. Campble, 52.44 
Venango, Pleasantville, D. Hi. Parke., 32.30 
os Sugar Creek, George Wiil, 124.41 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, Samuel Stark, 74.86 


oo 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


At the Convention of Superintendents held at Pittsburg, 
on the 29th and 30th of November, a committee was appoint- 
ed to prepare an appeal to the clergymen of the State, in 
order to enlist their influence and co-operation in behalf 


of the public schools. It is important to have that docu- 


ment when published, placed in the hands of every min- 


ister inthe Commonwealth. To do this, it is necessary 


to know who and where they are. The several County Su- 


perintendents are therefore requested to forward to this de- 


partment, atas early a date as possible, the name and post 
office address of every clergymen in their respective counties. 
Blanks for the statistical reports of County Superinten 


‘ 


dents were forwarded to the Superintendents during tho 


month of Oetober. The Department has been informed that 


in some cases the blanks were not received. Any officer 


who has not received the documents will please to notify 
this department, and others will be furnished immediately. 
TOWPRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES. 


suggestions 


Your attention is directed to the following sugg 


lative to the four months certificate and accompanying 
lavi 
All the blanks must be filled, and the special interroga- 


tories sh ul l be 


answered. 


[f there are any erasures or interlineations, the reason for 


them must be sta 


ed in a note signed by the president. 


The office of Tre: 


irer cannot be held by the person who 





at the same time « resident or secretary 
Much trouble is experienced by the Warrant Clerk, be 
st office address of the treasurer are 


cause the name and } 
frequently not plainly written. More care in this respect 
ig re { 1este d 

No warrant can be issued upon a certificate that has not 
a five cent revenue stamp upon it, or is not accompanied 
with a five cent postal currency. These stamps should be 
fixed to the certificate by the president of the board, and 
cancelled by him. ‘They area legitimate charge against the 
district treasurer; but if they cannot be procured by the 
president, he should send the five cents to the County Su- 
perintendent, who will put on the stamp, or forward it to 
this department. More careful attention to this matter will 
prevent delay and save trouble and expense. 

ose 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


59. Question: Have the Directors a right to pass a res- 
olution prohibiting the district Institute, and in its stead, 
compel the teachers to teach every other Saturday ? 


Answer: Such a resolution could be of no binding force, 
because the law of April 11, 1862, declares positively ‘‘that 
no common school be kept open for the purpose of ordinary 
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1864 
ents. 
18.56 
16.77 
22 42 
92.44 
56.00 
[8.20 
0.44 
15.46 
50.56 
13.40 
8.48 
18.42 
2.44 
2.30 
4.41 
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instruction on any Saturday ; but two Saturdays of each 
month, as the proper board of directors may designate, shall 
be appropriated to exercises, or institutes for the improve- 
ment of the teachers of the district.” Any resolution in 
direct conflict with that can not be legal. 





Soldiers’ Orphans. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FUND. 
By the Association of Loyal Pennsylvanians in 
the city of Washington ;—being the balance 
of their funds...... otek ees 
By James W. Lear, Fox Chase, Philadelphia, 
being the proceeds of a Lecture in a public 


$35 06 
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| the subject. After considering the different forms laid be- 


| fore him and the intention of the act under which they were 

| adopted, he decided as follows: 

| 1. That the Afidavit of the widow or other Applicant for 

| for the benefits of the act in favor of an orphan, appended 

| to the ‘‘statement’’ of the facts on which the claim is found- 
ed, must have a 5 cent stamp affixed to it; but thatno other 

part of the same document,—neither the Application, nor 


the Certificate of the school Board nor th | 


it of the superin 
tending or local committee—require a stamy 

2. That checks by the State Superintendent of Soldiers 
Orphans on the funds of the trust, when deposited in bank 
are liable to the usual stamp 


3. That neither the contract with the Principals of the 





486 2 : ink 
4.86 school-house....... Cbé beh 4k bbe ESB OOO 08 3 00 schools for » orphans, the orders for m on to those 
o> schools, nor : not or circt s relating thereto 
SCHOOLS NOW IN OPERATION FOR ORPHANS, are liable to 
> witnents 7) =. a aft a dee 
urg, rOR THE MORE ADVANCED PUPILS: Applicants will, therefore, herea ifix a five cent 
oint- - ; fied i , P ’ stamp, duly canceled, to the state_ 
: McAlisterville School, at MeAlisterville in Juniata <P , 
, In i . ve Te ment,’’ before transmitting it t t, and tc 
, county; Col. G. F. McFarland, Principal. 
half ? : Py , no other document or part of a docu y them 
Paradise School, at Paradise in Lancaster county; Sey~ 
ocu ‘ 
) - = ™ >< 
‘tin mour Preston, Principal. VESTIONS AND ANSYV 
. o e UESTIONS AND ANSWi 
‘ Strasburg School, at Strasburg Borough in Lancaster . 7 
cary onde ‘ UES +: What number or proportior srg’ O 
" county; J. R. Carothers, Principal. Question: What number or proportion e oF 
Su- ng yhans are admissible from each county 
3 © : a al . P I 1 admissibie irom each y 
de Orangeville School, at Orangeville in Columbia county ; 
post H. D. Walker, Principal. ANSWER [here is neither ruler I t point. 
. , i Wha anole eed wrove themaslves to he the deatitutes 
ie Quakertown School, at Quakertown in Bucks county; All who apply aud prove themselves t ute or 
t Lucien Cort, Principal. phans of deceased Pennsylvania soldier nd be- 
en , ans : we he agen af four é ificen 1 - } 
th No school of this class has yet been definitely contracted | tween the ages of four and fifteen, will be: o tne 
es , > 41 schools, and rets there. either till t nt fund be 
that with in the western or extreme northern portions of the | §©200!s, and r ained there, eithe 1 the pre — oF 
‘ State. exhausted, if the Legislature shall make no : n to it 
icer . ° of » . 
if this winter; or, if sufficient additior appropriation be 
ti FOR THE MO JUVENILE PUPILS: : ee Sadi ; 
J ’ hereafter granted, till the arrival of « 1atthe age of fifteen 
ely The Northern Home for Orphans, in Philadelphia And it may be added, that there is r iit to the number 
The Children’s Home in Lancaster city. admissible from the same family All the per age will 
ons The Orphan Asylum in Pittsburg. be accepted 
‘ 
3 = Tha PP nal ——" a 
ing Lhe Childrens’ Home in Allegheny city. Ottaidein + ins tone he ; 
) PRINCIPALS OF ORPITAN SCHOOLS INSWER: One between the vears 
§2- Some of the orphans reach the school not sufficiently clad | whose father was killed or died i e Unitec 
and especially ill provided with shoes. Measures will soon | States. from Pennsyl Suc] phan 
for be adopted to provide them with clothing suitable for the | whether the mother belli ’ be stil) 
season. Inthe meantime, if any of them are withovt or the widow of orphen’s fathe i 
vho insufficiently provided with shoes and stockings, you wil = 
’ J Qurs1 N V\ to pay ti ying the 
; please purchase one pair of shoes and two of stockings, suita | orphans from their hon to t tate o1 
be § ble for the season, for each ofthose who may thus be suffer_ | the relatives of the orphans 
are @ ing, and the price will be allowed in settlement, on present- Answer: This expense is to beb ves, and 
ect i ing’ proper bills and receipts therefor; or, the person who | the orphan delivered by them at the school, without charge 
| supplies them by your direction, will be paid by the Super- | to the State. This is a small amount to pay for so great a 
not : intendent of Orphans on presenting his bill with the order. | benefit; and ifthe mother or other relative be unable to 
ied But this power is only to be exercised by you in cases of | meet it, there w ways be kind hearted persons to provide 
} . . , 1 1 , 
be » plain and urgent necessity. the means. In eral cases, the authorities of our railroad 
/ . companies have already granted free passes for this purpose 
ind =F HOOLS FOR THE WEST AND NORTH. ap ; 8 My 
the & and it is believed tl on & proper statement of the facts, 
he ff Principals and Proprietors of schoolswith sufficientaccom. | none of them will refuse the same privilege. On the other 
4 3 , come fi r ag" nate , = . ; 
‘a. i modations for 180 orphans, in the western or northern part hand, it would expose the fund at command to many claims 
Stat he be desirous roti ir insti : nae ; , 
“i : of the State, who may be desirous of devoting their institu- | and items, difficult to adjust and pay, if this expense were 
Hill tions to this service, will please address the Superintendent | put on the State. It would also decrease the fund and in 
on the subject, at Lancaster. | the same proportion thedength of the term for the orphan’s 
REVENUE STAMPS ON DOCUMENTS RELATING TO SOL-| maintainance and instruction. 
sIePpe > 72 ™ 1 
DIERS ORPHANS, Question: What are the means proposed to be adopted 
es- | for the religious instruction of the orphans in the schools? 


ad, 


ce, 
nat 
ry 





Several inquiries having recently been made whether 
stamps should be placed on any of the offiicial or other doc- 
uments relating to the admission of orphans into the schools, 
or to the management of the schools themselves,,—the com- 
missioner of Internal revenue was consulted last week on 


Answer: 1. The daily and regular reading of the Scrip- 


| 
tures, without comment by the Teacher. 


2. Morning and evening worship by the Principal or one 
of the Teachers, in the manner of family worship 
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8. The connie abtendenes of ‘oaks orphan, 
bath, at the place of worship preferred by the parent if one 
be within convenient distance.’ 

4. Attendance atthe Sabbath § 
ferred by the parent, 

5. Invited access to each pupil in the sehool, by the near- 
est clergyman of the church preferred by the parent. 

6. A Sabbath School in the Orphans’ school itself, for such 
as have no church within convenient distance, or who with 


chool of the church pre- 
if one be within convenient” distance. 


consent of their remaining parent shall prefer to attend it, 


Question: What punishments will be inflicted in the 
schools for misbehaviour or failure to learn lessons ? 

Answer: That matter must be left to the discretion of 
the Principal of each school,—subject, however, to the rule 
that no cruel or unusual punishments shall be inflicted, and 
that every case of punishment, with the nature of the of- 
fence and the kind of punishment, shall be recorded and 
reported to the Superintendent. 


Question: What books are to be used in these schools ? 


Answer: The selection will be left to the Principal of 


each school, subject to the approval! of the State officer. 
J PI 


Question: Ifa mother or other nearest relative become 
possessed of the means to maintain and educate an orphan 
who is in a State school, and desire to do so, will the orphan 
be restored to her before its arrival at fifteen ? 

Cortainly. asing 


ANSWER; In this event the orphan, ce 


ceases also to be of the class entitled to 
In this 


however, proof must be made not only of ability but 


to be ‘‘ destitute,”’ 
be in the schools, and will be restored to its friends. 
case, 
willingness on the part of the mother or other relative to 
provide properly for the orphan in question. 

Question: Will all these orphans be bound out before 
or on their arrival at the age of fifteen, whether they or 
their friends desire it or not? 

Answer: They will not. Only such will be bound out 
at the 


fifteen ; and this desire must then also be assented to by the 


as desire it in writing, on or before arrival, age of 


mother or other nearest relative. And in case of such re- 
quest and assent, the binding out will only be to such em- 
ployment and to such master as the orphan and the mother 
shall select, with the consent of theS If this 
request be not made, the orphan, at fifteen, will be restored 


to the mother. 


 @riginal € 


uperintendent. 





LE SR A 


Communica tions. 


A FEW “ OPINIONS” WITH “ REASON 8.” 

On reading a few items in the editorial columns of 
December number, to which the attention of read 
and correspondents is called, | feel 
jot down a few of my humble “ opinions.” 


ers 


censt rained to 


“Is it expedient that a member of the proper 
Board of School Directors should preside at th 
meetings of the district Institute?” I cannot see 
the expediency of such acourse. Are not the duties 
devolving upon the presiding officer of themselve 
very V 
the chair? Here is a qualification, like many others, 
to be acquired mainly by experience—namely, the 
ability to preside over deliberative bodies—as rarely 


8a 


valuable practical lesson to the occupant of 


found amongst the individuals of a community, 
whether rural or metropolitan, as any that may be 
suggested. And who more likely to be called | 

{ 


upon to exercise such functions than a teacher? 


on the Sab- | 


Our 


PENNSYI VANS SC ‘HOGL JOURNAL. 


A teacher will also be more likely to be a:prompt 
attendant than membersof the Board, thus avoiding 
pro tem appointments, &c. Then, again, the Insti- 
tute is to be condacted by teachers for their own 
mutual improvement, and why not give them the 
entire benefit to be derived,—whether directly ap- 

| plicable to their improvement as teachers, or re- 


motely as citizens. 

But the Luzerne writer seems to feel confident 
of having strongly pointed his argument, or rather 
on the clause, ‘as the 

I think, read the 
utly, but have not found the 


his statemeut, by bitching 


School Law required it.” I have, 
School Law quite dilige 
i Cc 
clause requiring the Institute to be presided over 
by a@ member of the school Board. 
e” of which he speaks may be a condi- 
uited to the palates of some, but I will venture 
at if hia Instit during 


spicing the exerc reine 3 with politics,’ 


i 


The “ spic 


ediction, that ute persists, 


tae winter, in” 


e spring a fermentation will ensue that will not 


pleasantly,” and he will begin to en- 


‘pass off” so “ 


tertain doubis as to their being “ profitable.” In my 


ysl rht to mingle with our lite- 


voring of 


y uthful da was taug 


rary and educational exercises no topic sa 


a sectarian or political character ; and I have since 
frequently seen the good effect of adhering to the 
rule, as well as the evil effects of departure there- 
from 


the spelling exercises, reported by 
@ more 


In regard to 


Mr. Brooks, I am of opinion that if such wer 
quent, much good would result. 
d dry and irksome, 


others it is 


rthography is by many deeme 


too mue h negle cte d - whi! st by 
h oted at 


anew or 


We 


as useless, and soon to be superceded by 


lers of things. 
however, deal with facts as they exist. 
is written, and (for at least a few 


that 


must, 


lang 


uazve 


years) will be wrilien in same “terrible bung- 


ling manner at present in vogue.” Hence we argue 
that we must prepare our youth to read, use and 
understand it as so written. 

At the next meeting of our Institute I will most 


assuredly suggest the exercise, as | deem it a very 


inportant one 
In regard to the 3d and 4th questions proposed, 
0 Opinion. 


will not at present give a 


A. M. F. 


Hartstown, Bucks Co., Dec., 1864. 
so 
WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO. 13. 


GEOMETRY,—AN ELEMENTARY STUDY. 

Being in attendance at a district institute, a short 
stion for discussion at the time, 
study proper to be in- 


The usual objections, 


time sin ce, th ; que 


“whether Geometry was a 


was 
in common schools?” 

such as the difliculty of classification—and the dis- 
proportionate time demanded for the illustration of 
These were 


troduced 


problems in the science—were urgé d. 
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answered by the statement of a few facts showing its | 


application to the daily busivess of life, and especi- 
ally to the mechanic arts. 


ing for mechanical ingenuity, into which the princi- 
ples of this science do not enter, and constitute an 
essential part of all its operations. 

Let us select one trade for illustration, and in which 
the tools of the workman are familiar to any person 
of observation ; I allude to a few of the essential tools 
of the Carpenter. 
square, broad aze, plane and saw. Of mostor all of 
these as geometrical instruments, the use must be 
obvious. Does this tradesman wish to hew a log, 
or saw a board? the chalk-line, with the compas is 
needed. A straight-line must be drawn, and the im- 


pression of the chalk will indicate the “ shortest dis_ 
Again, a division into | 


tance between two points.” 


parts is needed for a board or other timber. Ilis 


rule, divided into inches and parts isathand. With | 


) the aid of this simple instrument, and a little arith- 
' metic, he is enabled to divide his board, &c., into 


halves, quarters, or any other parts required, and, | 
' in the same manner to multiply them, whether they 
The rule, 
While | 
_ the mathematical student is drawing his lines on pa- | 


be feet, inches or stil] smaller divisions 
is a labor-saving machine for this purpose. 


per, and dividing them in various proportions, the 


| carpenter is operating on the same problems, with 


oleae BAP 


i se lea 





) ally demanded. 
Square—a mathematical machine so contrived as to | 
enable the operator to construct a square corner, or, | 


his timber and an elementary rule in arithmetic ;— 
and is thus working out geometrical problems essen- 
tial to the various structures of building, from the 
most humble, to that bearing the impress of the 
most finished art. But there is a labor-saving in- 
strument of prime importance, that enters continu- 
ally into the work of the carpenter. 
work, square corners (or right-angles) are continn- 


in Geometrical terms, to make a right angle, with 
great dispatch, wherever it is needed. While the 
student in practical Geometry is drawing his straight 
line and erecting a perpendicular to the same, in 


order to construct a right angle, the Carpenter per- | 


forms the same problem on his boards by the use of 
his square, simply by laying the base thereof along 


a given boundary, and markiog, with his compass, | 


the right-angle of the square. 


Thus we might exhibit many of the daily move- 
ments in most of the mechanic arts,—all showing 
that the mechanic is hourly concerned in the use of 
geometric rules, and that practical Geometry enters 
into the labors of every mechanic. And, if it is 
justly supposed that every boy should be early made 
acquainted with the use of mechanical tools, how 
important, that the elementary principles of Geome- 
try, which these tools practically apply, should be 





Perhaps it would be a | 
very difficult problem to point out a single art, call- | 


He must have his chalk-line, rule | 


In most of his | 


The instrument in question is the | 


taught, as among the first studies in our public 
_ schools. 
and pleasing even to the very young mind, as any of 
the branches of scholastic learning, to which the 
attention of children may be devoted. When their 
practical utility is considered, it is therefore believed 
that a box of Geometricals should be reckoned 


Such principles may be made as familiar 


among the most appropriate materials of instruction 
in the hands of the Teacher. 
HUMANITAS. 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Dec. 1864. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth «f Pennsylvania : 
GENTLEMEN :—In compliance with the statute of 


1854, 1 herewith submit to the Legislature an ac- 
count of the condition of the Common Schools in the 
State, the expenditures of the system during the 
year, estimates of the sum requisite fur the ensuing 
year, the whole number of pupils, the cust of teach- 
ing each, the number of districts, etc., for the school 
year closing on the first Monday iu June, 184, to- 
gether with such suggestions aud recommeudations 
as are dvemed importaot. ‘The following tables ex- 
hibit the statistical information required, with a 
comparative view of the working of the whole ma- 
chiuery. ‘The statistics do not inlcude the city and 
county of Ph Jadelphia: ’ 























Whole number of schoool districts in 1863.... 1,820 
ad ca i e do 66-666 acROscoce 1,825 
BONES 30. TOE. 00.60 000606 sacne 5 
| Whole number of schools in 1863........... 12,161 
fa sR See ee ee %y 12,566 
eee RRS, Ce ree 405 
Whole attendance of pupils in 1863 634.499 
) re ree Us bus cates acs. erm fF 
TO HES inh oe teddncicaesn anand 3, 286 
Average attendance of pupils in 1863......... 397,722 
On ssves ECONO: ore” eee 399.522 
| Increase in 1864... : 1 8¢U 
Per centum of average upon whole No., in 1863." 635 
os cine’ GO. see, SES do... . 1864. 626 
Decrease in 1864............. 09 
| a = 
Average length of school term in 1863 5 mos. 14 days 
ahs ead RR ae 4 PA OS 5 mos. 17 days 
MOREE TE NON ss cSccechictesses ccs 3 days 
| Average cost of each pupil per month, in 
cluding all expenses in 1863.... Se 50 ets 
| Average cost for 1854............ 0.005 58 ets 
| Increase in 1864... 8 cts 
Whole number of teachers in 1863 4.442 
ee ere ee 1864 14,6€8 
| Increase in 1864,........ 29% 
Whole number of male teachers in 1863, 7,270 
BPD. ct OG ccccosas do. .. 1864 6.903 
8. Seen 267 
Whole number of female teachers in 1863 7,172 
DO 30s ie viis cs do.... ... 1864 gu 0 765 
Increase in 1864,.,......... “693 
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Whole — of teachers examined in 1863..... 17,628 Average length of term in 1863 ............ 5 mos. 17 days 
Te (acted. de. h6 do...... et cut eReO. tite 15,789 ee, eee G8 ii<4 1864 .... 6 mos 
weave } ee Stee 1,839 | Increase in 1864- ..... os. cccccsaereeeees 5 days 
Average salaries of male teachers per mo. in 1863. $23 94 | Average cost of pupil per month in 1863....... 49 ets. 
DR éecen eee Bis cis ocd -omen do.... .1864. 2542! o....do.....do.........d0 ae 62 cts. 
Increase in 1864 ........ 6s reece eee e ences 148 | Increase in 1864........°°°'' Sc cccesreceenees 13 cts. 
Average salaries of female teachers per mo. in 1863. $18 56 | Imola 
yy Aglaia ie yr ype? do.....1864., 20 16 | Total cost of tuition in 1863................. $1,864,310 17 
saialan er Sees. Pe Ste races 160) Blk chi de acOB. wisi 2,132,067 86 
"= Beene te. WOR uo ct ati andseseaedesces 267,757 69 
Total cost of tuition in 1863.............. $1,498,040 01 a 
ey eye icsr bn ew vawsaee 1,692,664 01 | Total fuel and contitngencies in 1863........ $341,783 24 
Increase in 1864........ ....... 194,624 00 66. 0c RE haa do 7 Yee . 809,727 30 
RS aS Sarre 32,055 94 
Total cost of fuel and contingenciesin 1863. $250,556 52 
Nice.» Se.60 OP. o stcnees Di gas east 1864. 309,727 30 
if seq 7q | Total for school houses in 1863 ......... . $460,521 40 
{ 0 75 q ’ 
Increase in 1864............. 59,1 ree Do aed Gis iy. cRNA de 388°508 69 
Total cost for purchasing, building, wating Decrease in 1864..........++++..+, 72,012 71 


and repairing houses for 1863....... 
Botal east Fer TOS... 0.5 ccrces cece vA 
eg a re eee ee rr ee 
Total expenditures of system for fuel, tuition 

and houses in 1863 
Total expenditbres of system for fuel, tuition 

and houses in 1864 ; 


BE I Ss 6.04 40 cass meatacnsc cm Qc 
Total State appropriation for 1863 ....... 

BO aes civnk eS cc's ca SE ae ne 
te i BEG, 5 asa sntets da <us candice 


Total State appropriation for all common 
school purposes in 1863. 

Total State appropriation for 1864......... 

Increase in 1864. paras 


Average number of mills on dollar school 
i frre rer ras eee 
Average number of mills on dollar school 
tax in 1864 
pS rrr 


Average number of mills on dollar building 
tax in 1863.... 
Average number of mills on dollar building 
tax in 1864 
ee eee ere ere 


Total cost of system, being whole amount of 
tax levied and State appropoiation, in- 
cluding $46,060 paid to Philadeiphia, in 
DN ds:05n>.050- bibs chbamaabenrednkson 

Total cost of system, being whole amount of 
tax levied and State appropriation, in- 
cluding $53,335 78 paid to Philadelphia, 
in 1864 

Increase in 1864........ hice soc caehpud ah 


Including the city of Philadelphia, the followipg | ' 


$408,567 36 
388,508 69 
20,058 67 








$2,143,363 88 


2,390,900 00 
247,536 12 








$303,625 00 


316,825 00 | 


13,20 00 





$257,859 50 
269,889 00 
12,022 50 








4 90 


5 09 
.19 


$2,284,099 26 | 


2,381,173 20 
97,073 94 


comparative statistics show the grand results for 


1868 and 1864: 


Whole number of schools in 1863, 
Do do do.... 1864, 
Increase in 1864, 


Whole number of teachers in 1863 
Do . do 
Increase in 1864 ...... ...c.00e 


Whole number of pupils in 1863 ................. 


Do ne See eee 709,930 
Beatbowe fe MIGG » ccicerscrittas ede tories 546 8566 Oe 6,487 
Average attendance of pupils in 1863 ..... ones 86,698 | 

Ss <iawe actin ated do... . 2864... .cc0s0. + 460065 


Increase in 1864. ...00 cccccesccess 


 «.snillienbiies 





4.467 





| have been laid waste by the 


Total cost of the system, including taxes 
levied, amount paid by Philadelphia and 
State appropriation for 1863............ 

Total cost of the system, including taxes 
levied, amount paid by Philadelphia and 
State appropriation for 1864.,...... 

Increase in 1864............ 


$2,888,199 77 


3,218, 355 79 
330,154 02 


By a careful examination of the foregoing com- 
parative statistics, it will be seen, that the State has 
nobly sustained her educational system, even amidst 
this desolating war. While, in some respects there 


| has been a falling off from past years, the total re- 


sults are encouraging to the friends of education, 
especially when it is remembered, that, twice during 
the year has one section of our State been invaded 
by the rebel army, and portions of several counties 
ravages of war, and the 
State has twice been called upon to send ferth her 
yeomanry to protect her from the rapacity of an 
approaching foe. 

In the midst of all these discouragements and 
commotions, she has kept on steadily in her course, 
with a characteristic, unyielding firmness, in her 
efforts to educate and prepare for usefulness her 


, sons and daughters. 


703,453 | 


In most of the departments there has been a steady 
lvance, and an increase in the expenditures for the 
t of the system. The amount paid for tuition 
tly increased as a total. The price paid for 
each pupil per month, exclusive of Philadelphia, is 
than the year previous. Not- 
> in some few instances the length of the 
een shortened, the average in the 
iter than last vear by three days. ‘This 
og fact. While some few districts, 
ure of war taxes aud war prices, have 
famor, and reduced the length of 
the directors have boldly met the 
1, and have increased the per 
vutom of taxation where it was necessary fcr school 
i order to have the schools in session the 
il length of time. 

Whi'e the sum paid for instruction has been in- 
eased by a large amount, the sum paid for build- 
rably diminished. This can be ac- 
in part, at least, by the high price of all 

building materials. Directors are not 
villing to increase the taxes for building, when to 
build is so expensive, if it be possible to yet along 
with old houses, This may not be the most judicious 
ourse, or the one that wil! best promote the cause 
schools, but it is doubtless one of the 
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this item. 
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The average attendance of pupils is somewhat 
increased, while the per cent. of attendance on the 
whole number is diminished by nine one thousandths 
ef one per cent. The per cent. of attendance in the 
State, exclusive of Philadelphia, is, 626, but includ- 
ing the city, it is increased to, 65, and in the city 
alone it is 843. These facts call upon school officers 
and parents to inquire into the causes of irregularity 
of attendance, which is one of the greatest evils in 
our schools; a practice that is doing more to injure 
them and retard the progress of scholars, than all 
others combined. It is vain for teachers to labor 
for the advancement of pupils who are in school but 
two or three days in the week. Parents pay taxes 
for nothing, if they will not send their children to 
school regularly. 

The decrease in the number of male teachers from 
last year, is 367, and the increase of females, 593 ; 
this is not as great in either case as it was last year. 
The number of teachers examined is less than last 
year by 1,839. In comparing the average salaries 
of teachers of both sexes, it appears that those of 
males have been increased one dollar and forty-eight 
cents per month, and females one dollar and sixty 
cents. It is true this increase does not bear any 
ine proportion to the increase in the expenses of 

iving,but it shows that directors are not, ashas been 

asserted, taking the whole State together, requiring 
their teachers to labor for less salaries, while it 
costs them twice or three times as much to live as it 
formerly did. ‘The increase should, however, have 
been much greater. 

ITembrace this opportunity of urging upon di 
rectors the imperative necessity of being more 

rompt in forwarding, to their respective County 
Sapeittondents, their annual reports. ‘The’statisti- 
cal tables cannot be framed until all these reports 
are on file in this Department, unless the numbers 
be taken from the reports of the previous year, or 
the district be left blank. In either case, the coun- 
ties are not fairly represented in the tables. A little 
care on the part ef directors would save a vast 
amount of labor to the clerk whe has charge of that 
branch of the duties of the Department. 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE SYSTEM. 


These embrace the whole receipts and expendi- 
tures. 
Amount of tax levied in 1,805 districts in 
PO ee eer ee Pe eT) eee Pe 


$2,143,348 20 
Amount of tax received from collectors. . 2,0 


(015,340 17 








Balance not received into the treasuries, 




















EE ger ae ee 128,038 03 
Balance not received into the treasuries, 
RIN <0 om aceon pe b teal ee ree 182,626 90 
Decrease in 1864........ e000. 54,588 87 
Amount received from collectors as above $2,015,310 17 
State appropriation siti le 6 dtd detainee 269,808 34 
WS SF Es kn cab cise he puese 2,285,118 51 
Payment by districts: 
For instruction in 1,805 districts ....... $1,698,664 01 
For fuel and contingencies. ............ 309,227 30 


For sehool houses, grounds and repairs. . 388,508 69 














OUGE, a de: UR awe MEKS kdinade 6 oe 2,396,400 10 
Balance on hand and debts: 
Balance on hands..... Soe ee oe $202,690 58 
Permanent debt.............00. err 245,247 60 
Temporary debt ....... oGied 0 £6 dtinWeee 110,603 81 





By the foregoing numbers it will be seen, that the 
difference between the amount levied and the sum 
paid into the hands of the treasurer, is less than last 
year by $54,589 87. Deducting from the amount 
levied, but not paid into the treasuries, which is 
$128,038 03, the sum paid the collectors for com- 
missions and exonerations, it will leave but a small 
amount, compared with former years, to be accounted 
for as lost to the district by the negligence of tks 
officers. The balance on band, and permanent debt, 
are considerably less, while the temporary debs ys 
several thousand dollars more than it was last year. 
EXPENDITURES BY THE DEPARTMENT— CONSISTING OF 
THE STATE APRROPRIATION. 
Total State appropriation for the year end- 
ing on the first Monday in June, 1864.. 
This amount was expended as follows: 
Paid to the city of Philadelphia $53,333,78 
Paid to Normal school, Fifth dis- 
trict, as per act of April 14, 
Ds <0.t.06 o500g8 sb bes oc, : 
Paid for School Journal—one 
copy for each district, as per 
act of April 14, 1863, at $1 00 


POE OO oc ccc est | eesncce 
Paid for advertising Convention 
to elect County Superintend- 
ee reir ree 


$316,825 00 


5,000,00 


1,883 00 


400 00 





60,616 78 








Amount paid to the rest of the State....... 
Deduct for salary of County Superintendents 


256,208 22 
40,164 00 


216,044 22 


Add appropriations forfeited in 1863........ 2,575 20 
Amount to be distributed to accepting dis- 
Ne aida tonics tt tin RARE 6 a + oe aoa a 218,619 42 


This amount, $218,619 42, was applied to the sup- 
port of common schools, as follows : 
Of the 1,825 districts of the State, exclusive 
of Philadelphia, 
1,760 have received their State appropriation 
at the rate of 39 cents per taxable, 


amounting to.......... aim a8 epie $214,086 82 
37 districts yet unpaid, but supposed to be 
entitled to the appropriation ...... 2,177 76 


20 have forfeited by non-acceptance.... 
3 by employing teachers without valid 


1,132 40 





DUI cd b055 44.8 de odsesres 550 68 
5 forfeited because of no schools during 
SO FORE LF 8G. 0s ct acte cseasacs 376 04 
1,825 218,323 70 
Add unexpended balance...............-. 295 72 





218,619 42 
The amount appropriated for the payment 
of advertising for tri-ennial convention to 





elect County Superintendents........... 409 00 
Bp SUROUME PONE Tiises Since ccc sscecccce 267 75 
ee TLE Ce TET CELE 


132 25 

Several of the countjes have called conventicns of 
the directors for the purpose of increasing the su- 
perintendents’ salary. The advertising of such con- 
ventions has been paid from this fund, and the whole 


amount will probably be needed for that purpose, 
EXPENSES OF THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Salary of Superintendent, as per 


act April 14, 1863....... .-» $1,600 00 
Salary of Deputy, as per act 
April 14. 1863 ............. 1,200 00 


Salary of three clerks, at $1,000 
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nce i pike nee e . .| ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR COMMENCING JUNE, 1865. 
tees $6,300 00 These embrace the appropriation for the support 
; ———— | of the schools of the State, embracing the city of 
By payment in full... ....+seseeeeees _ $6,300 00 | Philadelphia, the salaries of County Superintendents 
Btationery and blank books.... $300 00 and the expenses of the Department. 
Postage, telegrams and express... 1,000 00 FOR THE SYSTEM GENERALLY. 
Fuel, light, cleaning and miscel- oiet State apqrenrtetion 8 Common School dis- 
GES Nia odas ¢ son dhe ooeo- tricts, including Philadelphia........... $272,000 00 
Packing and distributing reports tinea For salaries of County Superintendents. : 50,000 00 
and blanks. .............s008 0 For traveling expenses incurred in attend- 
Expenses in inspecting and ad- ing peter For of State Normal schools, 250 00 
ee Normal school, Fifth Sis os zee ae Normal schools..........+++ —_— 7 
BOOTIGE occ cceccs - -seeece or School Jourmal,..........00.eeeeeees 000 
Engraving and printing war- ones 
OS Pr eer ore 275 00 334,250 00 
ay $2,635 00 | ae 
By amount alten ei | The estimates for the system in general are in 
atitemctti a desert. asks $210 65 creased over the estimates for last year by $14,086- 
Postage, ete........-. iy 839 63 it will be seen that the amount estimated for sala- 
Fuel, lights, cleaning ‘house, ries of Couaty Superintendents is considerably lar- 
Department and miscella~ ger than last year, and for this reason—sixteen of 
NEOUS... 26. ee ees beth aeese 210 00 the counties have already increased the salaries of 
ret) mayer 2 age noe. the Superintendents, and generally with great una- 
ns ermalschool . ... + : pare 
Seaaslen cad goles. soil nimity among the directors. This has been done 
aie de. ait Sai. 75 12 because of the great increase in the expense of liv- 
: ; pe he 2,284 69 | ing, and especially of traveling, when the Superin- 
—_—_——_| tendent is obliged to keep a horse and carriage. It 
is believed that during the year for which this ap- 


350 31 
Of the $534 24, paid fur pac king and distributing 
books, documents, ete., $2235 were for unpaid bills 
from previous years; also, of the $275, paid for en- 
graving, priatin g warran‘s, certificates, etc., $84 
were paid for work dove daring the previous year. 
Of the $215 12, paid fur advertising and iaspecting 
Normal school in Fifth district, $212 37 were paid 
before the commencement of the school year enaing 
on the first Monday in June, 1864, but “the appro- 
priation to defray those expenses was not made until 
April 14, 1863. The ®212 37, drawn before the first 
of June. 1863, were accounted for in the last year's 
report, but as the apnropriation for this purpose 
comes in to make up the receipis for this year, the 
whole amount expended must also be reckoned for 
the expenses of the year for which this report is 
made, The account lor this specific appropriation 
stands thus: 
Amount of a as per act of April 











IIE -sncsace. wocees onesastve teevienes $250 00 
Amount expended and accounted 
for in report for 1803........ $212 37 
Amount expended and accounted 
for in report for 1$64.......... 2 75 
215 12 
ere ee 34 88 
Deduet from amount for distribut- ‘ 
ing books, documents, ete, paid 
for year 1868.35... Scie % $235 00 
Engraving aud printing certifi- 
EE 84 00 
Advertising and inspecting "fer 
mal schools, which does not be- 
long to ordinary expenses...... 215 12 





$534 12 


With these deductions from the expenses of the 


Department for the year ending on the first Monday 
in Jone, 1864, the ordinary expenses, exclusive of 
salarics, will stand thas: 
4 . 
Total ordinary expenses, sonlngize 
OC onlaries «ss ih Gnas a6.cén 2,2°4 69 
Deductions as above..........45 534 12 


$1,750 57 





propriation is now asked the aggregate will be at 
least $50,000. 


FOR THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 





Salary of State Superintendent............ $1,800 00 
ek > Ray oe ee . 1,400 00 
Salaries of three Clerks and Messenger..... 4,200 00 
Postage, telegrams and expres: ............ 1,060 00 
Boxing and forwarding reports, laws, etc... 600 00 
Stationery and blank books.............. 360 00 
Traveling expenses of Department......... 300 00 
Cleaning Department and miscellaneous... 110 00 

9,700 00 





SPECIAL STATISTICS. 

The information contained in the following statis- 
tics was obtained mostly from the monthly reports 
of County Saperiatendents, and in other ways not 
connected with the ordinary routine of the official 
duties of the school officers. The table exhibits 
much of the workings of the system that is not pre- 
sented in the regular reports of the district or coun- 
ty officers, and will repay for acareful investigation : 


School Houses, Furniture and Apparatus. 








Number school houses in State in 1864... ......... 11,496 
een eee ee (Re 11,132 
Increase from kas pis cence dasees ddsesitaed 864 
Number erected im 1966.6.6...000cbd dics sstwiern 443 
Do. a hie aed 62 Winwks Heebn Eades 462 
Decrease from 1862 Sada GseaeEid dis statin 6464 19 
Furniture 
Number furnished in 1864...............0-0005: 410 
Oe seaias dad do. i a ln ita ee Rd 245 
Increase from 1862 Sake a6 ge ses sBan O46 eto cdtens te 165 
Number unsuitable furniture in 1864...,......... 2,420 
De.. ants ere CC ee 2,854 
Decrease from 1862 baascow'dcwuesanss «<p ediencieka « 434 
Apparatus. 
Number Sa * with este “een in 1864...........° 1,011 
Debit. ost dds ic SOCR. cuties 405 


Number without apparatus in 1864....... vee ove ve 82 
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Schools. 
Number graded during 1864... .........000.++++00% 290 
Do.....do.....d0..... 1862........ edad bdbeeh Cbs bol 147 
Imorease over 1862. ........006. ceereceseeeeeeueeeee 143 
Number classified but not graded in 1864.......... 6,121 
is san, dM Akins £44 bore 0.02 do.....1862............ 8,013 
Decrease from 1862. ...... ccc. cc csereecceereceees 1,892 
Number neither graded nor classified in 1864..... 198 
DO veceee dO. . ceeedO..ce00. 002 GO ....-1862...... 1,245 
Decrease from 1862........ccccccecccceeecsceeses 1,047 
Number in which branches more advanced than are 
required by the school law taught, 1864........ 840 
Number in which the Scriptures were readin 1864. 5,146 
“RY “TRA “SA, 0 OC 
Decrease from 1862.........0.ccesecccreeesceeeeees 1,877 





Number in which moral instruction was given by 
other means in 1864..........-.cceeeeeeeeeees 693 
Number in which moral instruction was given by 




















other means in 1862. .......s:eee eee eee eeneee 2,375 
Decrease from 1862. .......062 0 ce ce cemeee ees cunes 1,682 
Teachers and Certificates. 

Number teachers examined in 1864.............. 15,789 
Do...... BO... 2.000 co cccnd Bice <aisisies’ 6 17,594 
Decrease from 1862. ........00+ essecccesveseees 1,805 
Number professional certificates given in 1864...... 228 
POwncsess« ae GW ss% baseeon 1862.... 374 
Decrease from 1862.........cccsseececcsececees 46 
Number provisional certificates given in 1864..... 13,732 
DO scccncom “res See | en 14,617 
Decrease from 1862..........05 sense ceeeeeeces 885 
Number certificates refused in 1864...... ...... 1,508 
Sa PRR GO. cc0% 1862. . 2,617 
Debeebee Teak DOOR si... oo. cs cece cnacicccsccce | Ageee 
Visttation. 
Number schools visited by Co. Sup’ts. in 1864..... 14,785 
O.'. «  siebaet ob Dab ote wid a's do «...i..1862..... 13,855 
Increase from 1863 ...ccsccvceccccdcced cocvcces 930 
Average duration of visits in 1864............ 1} hours 
a | eer Bd..0ncdOeBds balnd< antic 1; hours 
Decrease from 1862........ccccccsceccescces 5 24. hours 
Amount received by Secretaries as District Su- 
perintendents in 1864.............--.++e5: $1,418, 00 
Amount received by Secretaries as District Su- 
perintendents in 1862 ...........-45 eee - 2,257 60 
Decrease from 1862..........cc cece cosccccees 838 00 
Number district institutes in 1864................ 1,124 
isis - SORE can i Ol. dice 1862.. 560 
Increase from 1862....... a 564 
Number times attended by Co. Sup’t. in 1864....... 214 
oo ettye Msc, Mi rccseccal 1 OR rec eees 1862..... 246 
Deooredse from 1662... .. ....ccccosscecces dicecsecs 32 


The statistics exhibited by the above statement 
are not full in all the items, because it was not pos- 
sible to obtain all the desired information from each 
Superintendent. It is probable, also, that in some 
particulars they are not precisely correct, although 
great pains have been taken to have them strictly 
accurate. The comparison is made with the year 
1862, from the fact that sufficient information was 
not in possession of the Department, from which a 
table could be made for 1863. The facts here pre- 


sented relative to the more delicate and less osten- | 
tatious operations of our educational machinery, © 


suggest many topics of thought to those who are 
anxiously watching its workings. Notwithstanding 
hewant of fullness in some particulars, and the lack 


| of exactness in a few others, the facts presented here 


are worthy of a careful examination. In some re- 
spects there is cause for encouragement, while in a 
few there is a going back since 1862. 


HOUSES, FURNITURE AND APPARATUS. 


It will be seen that the number of the school 
houses in the State is considerably increased, while 
the number of new ones erected in 1863, is less than 
in 1862, by nineteen. Doubtless this may be ac- 
counted for, when we consider the expensiveness of 
all kinds of building materials, and the high wages 
jan for mechanical labor, as well as our present 

igh taxes. Still, there should have been an in- 
crease, iustead of a falling off, in the number of good 
school buildings erected. Although the number of 
houses built during the year is somewhat less, the 
number provided with suitable furniture is consid- 
erably increased. So also is the number of houses 
supplied with apparatus in 1864, much larger than 
in 1862. 

SCHOOLS. 

The encouraging facts relative to the schools, are 
that the number graded in 1864, is considerably 
larger than in 1862, and the number of unclassified 
schools has been diminished by 1,892. It is hoped 
and believed that in a short time no teacher can be 
found in the State, who will teach a school that is 
not classified as thoroughly as the condition of the 
school will allow. It will also be seen that in many 
of our schools, those wishing to study branches more 
advanced than are required by law to be taught in 
all of our common schools, can have an opportunity 
of doing so. Some or all of the branches named be- 
low are taught in 840 of our common schools, so far 
as reported: higher mathematics, history, Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the natural sciences, in- 
tellectual and moral science, and in a few schools the 
Latin and French languages. But 33 of the counties 
have reported upon this topic. If we include the oth- 
er 32 connties, and allow that in those counties there 
are as many schools of this kind in proportion to 
the whole number in the counties, us there are in 
the 33 reported, we shall have 1,779 schools in which 
the higher branches are taught, or about one in sev- 
en of all our public schools. ‘These statistics do 
not include the city and county of Philadelphia.— 
Looking at the condition of the schools in another 
and a very important light, the view is somewhat 
calculated to discourage the friends of the system. 
It appears from the reports received upon the sub- 
ject, from the different counties, that the Scriptures 
were read in about 5,146 schools in 1864, while in 
1862 they were read in 7,523, or 2,377 more than in 
1864. These numbers are taken and presented in 
this light, in order that Superintendents and others 
| may see the necessity of making full reports, so that 
| every section of the State may be fairly represented 

in the reports. It should, hewever, be stated here, 
that twenty-eight of the Superintendents did not re- 
port upon this item. Making the estimate for those 
twenty-eight counties in proportion to number of 
| schools in them, as was made above, relative to the 
advanced branches, and we have 9,774 as the num- 
ber of schools in which the Bible was read daily.— 
| But according to this estimate, there are 2,228 of 
'our schools in which the Scriptures are not daily 
used in any way. 
| TEACHER'S CERTIFICATES. 
The whole number of teachers examined in 1864, 
| it will be seen, is 1,805 less than was examined in 
| 1862. The whole number of certificates granted in 
| 1862 is greater by only 1,031, consequently the dif- 
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ference between the excess of the namber of teach- 
ers examined, and the number of certificates granted 
in 1862, is 774. The reports of both years are 
fall as regards the number of teachers examined, 
except in Juniata, in 1862, and Mifflin in 1864, in 
which the Superintendent was unable to report; but 


h 
as regards the number of certificates granted, Mif- | 


flin and Berks did not report in 1864, and Juniata 
in 1862. This will account, in part, for the appar- 
ent discrepancy. But to account for the great fall- 
ing off in the number examined we must look to the 
effects of the war upon our schools. By reference 
to another part of this report, it will be seen that 
over 3,000 teachers have entered the army, while 
bat comparatively few young men have come to fill 
their in the teachers’ ranks. The number of 

licants rejected in 1864, is less than in 1862 by 
930. This would be an encouraging circumstance if 
we had good reason to believe that this de- 
crease wi be accounted for wholly upon the ground 
of the superiority of teachers; but while we hope and 
believe that this is the case to a limited extent, we 


are again obliged to look to the war for a reason, in | 


part atleast. The scarcity of teachers has compell- 
ed Superintendents to grant certificates in cases 
where they would not if teachers had been plenty. 
It is to be regretted that this is the case, but in sev- 
eral counties it was absolutely necessary to do it, or 
many of the schools could not have been opened. It 
should be remembered, too, that about two-thirds of 
the examining officers were new men, and their 
grading would not correspond with that of the Su- 
intendents, who granted the certificates in 1862. 
otwithstanding, we cannot attribute this decrease 
wholly to the better qualifications of those examin- 
ed. e, on the other hand, do not see in it any ev- 
idence of a disposition to lower the standard of 
qualifications, unless, at least for the time being, it 
be imperatively demanded by the necessities of the 
case. This fact should stimulate our young men 
and women to greater exertions in preparing them- 
selves for teachers of the first grade. 


VISITATIONS. 


The number of schools visited by the County Su- 
erintendents in 1864 was an increase from 1862 of 
30. This is an encouraging fact, and shows that 

the Superintendents of the several counties have not 
been drawn away from the performance of their of- 
ficial duties by the excitement and commotion that 
has prevailed throughout this State. 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS, 


The amount paid to district secretaries for servi- 
ces rendered as District Superintendents,so far as re- 
= have been received, has materially diminished, 

ut.this is only in appearance, for in 1862 reports 
were received upon this subject from twenty-six 
counties, but in 1864 from only fifteen, and these re- 
ports came only from a portion of the districts in the 
counties making them, so the numbers are hardly 
approximations to the amonnt paid. 


DISTRICT INSTITUTES, 


The number of counties reporting district insti- 
tutes for 1864 was fifty-four, and the number in 1862, 
sixty. The number for 1864 should have been great- 
er. It is believed that if County Superintendents 
will look over carefully these numbers, those who 
have failed to report the items asked for will see the 
necessity of making out full reports in future. 


SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The statistics given in another part of this report 
include those of the county and city of Philadelphia, 


combined with those of the same class for thewhole 
State. As this county and)city formaseparate dis- 
trict, which has, under the law, no connection with 
the school system for the State at large, that 
it receives its proportionate share of the State ap- 
ropriation, the following statistics are given in or- 
er to present, in a separate form, the workings of 
| the free schools of the metropolis of the State. The 
report of the controllers, from which most. of these 
numbers are taken, is for the yearclosing December 
31, 1863. 





Schools, 
The whole number of schools under the superin- 


| tendence of the board is 366, classified as follows : 








Bee WOME 0-0 ¢ Gee 00. 05 600 66 gle 06s h00 ade €e'e 2 
CUI o 5008-00 cocceteeess@amie cman 58 
Dee NON. a5. ocecccastcacavesswese 70 
ee a me 17% 
CMGI: ¢ &.4.0% 4.4.0.si0 6 be os ohn 5 o:eumnes 4onan ee 59 
Whole number of schools: ...........-..0005 366 
An increase of the report for last year of...... 9 
Teachers. 
Number of male teachers: ...........6..0200065 84 
Number of female teachers..................4+ 1,156 
ae eee er eee 1,239 
Total as per last report. ........00. ceeeeees 1,194 
ERROR 6 scidde cccos seccceccntos esaeees Mu 45 
Scholars. 
Number of male scholars..........46 0 -seeeesees 35,802 
Number of female scholars............eseee0-> 35,943 
° 
© BRR rr a Ag ed ET ah eS oT 71,745 
Total as per last report...........cc00 eeeee 68,954 
DRORORED oo. c'cc o'0.06s vcmmbbeh ih 60: 450066 Sec0s 2,791 
By reference to the above numbers it will be seen 
that the attendance for the year was......... 71,745 
The average attendance was............eessues 60,543 
Or less than the total by.........c605 cesses 11,202 





This gives the per centum of average attendance 
upon the total 84,5. This is .193 higher than the 
whole State, iscluding Philadelphia, and .217 high- 
er than in the State, exclusive of the city. 


The average attendance in the girls schools was 


| 233 less for each school than the total, and in the 


schools that were exclusively for boys 234; while on 
the whele it was 30} less than the tota! attendance. 
In the unclassified schools it was 34,7, less for each 
school. In the Weccacoe Grammar school for boys 
the total and average were the same. In the North- 
eastern Primary school No. 2, for boys and girls,the 
difference between the total and average is but one. 
In Mifflin Primary school No. 1, for boys, and Living- 
ston Secondary, for girls, school No. 3, the difference 
was but two. This is highly complimentary to the 
teachers engaged in those schools, as well as to the 
scholars. The general average speaks well for the 
system itself and the officers who administer it. On 
page J0@ will be found a table giving a “summary 
of the schools, teachers, scholars, controllers and 
directors.” The following extract from the report 
of the controllers is appended. It presents, in a 
strong light, the incalculable blessings that this 
great and growing city is receiving frem her free 
school system : 





“A review of the year that has just passed can- 
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not fail to impress us, as far as the interests of the 
pone pa are concerned, as one of unbroken 
prosperity. It has widened its circle of usefulness 
tosecommodate the growing necessities of our city ; 
it has increased'in the respect and confidence of our 
le’; it has received the cordial and generous 
rapper of our municipal government. During a 
mn of general agitation it has been almost alone 
bere from the variations of public feeling, and has 
m ‘with the imperceptible ease and perfection 
inherent in all gréat and healthful forces. Its in- 
ternal relations have been marked by undisturbed 
peer ¢ In return for the earnest support it has 
met'with on every hand, it has set forth an increased 
number of the young of both sexes to shed the light 
of cultivation on all the arts and pursuits of peace. 
The reeipients of public education have penetrated 
the remotest portions of our land ; have everywhere 
h ed the e of intelligence ; have engaged 
u 1 attention by their quietness, morality and 
good citizenship ; have brought to the tasks of life 
minds stren ed by order and regulated by dis- 
cipline, and have helped to fix more firmly our pub- 
lie institutions upon the foundations of reason, en- 
lightenment and tempered thought. Many of the 
pils of the public schovls, actuated by the noblest 
impulses, have lent their aid and laid down their 
lives'in the present war, to perpetuate, as we fondly 
hope, through all coming time, the blessings of na- 
tional: freedom. The workings of education, like 
those of nature, though certain and beneficent, are 
forthe most part hidden ; but it is worthy of remark, 
that wherever, as in our army, that education has 
shown its results, they have challenged the wonder 
and admiration of the world. The lawlessness and 
ferocity which have invariably marked European 
armies, and which were supposed to be inseparable 
from all armies, have found no place among the sol- 
diers of the Republic. Humanity and self-govern- 
ment have es the place of cruel and stringent 
military law. pon the rock of popular education 
we are building the temple of popular liberty. The 
scholar of the public school is the nation’s champion 
against vice, ignorance and misgovernment. In the 
stillness of private pursuits and of domestic life, he 
carries on the interminable battle,—cheered by un- 
broken success, and supported, so long as the school 
system endures, by unfailing reinforcements. It is 
his duty to bring the beams of civilization wherever 
his footsteps may tend. 


‘ And far within old Darkness’ hostile lines 
Advance, and pitch the shining tents of light.’”’ 


CORNPLANTER INDIANS. 


In order to give, at one view, the whole facts rel- 
ative to the good already accomplished, as well as 
the advantages now enjoyed by these descendants 
oo once numerous and powerful, but now rapidly 

inishing, tribe of the aborigines of this country, 
the following extract from the annual report of the 
Superintendent of Warren county is given. From 
this it will be seen, that for five months those wild 
children of the woods (for wild they are compara- 
tively) have been taught by one of their own nation, 
who oes been educated at one of the colleges in an 
adjoining State. This is encouraging, and the fact 
that these children are thus improving under the 
privileges granted them by the State, should be con- 
sidered a sufficient compensation for the small sum 
appropriated from year to year: 

“The teachers of this school report an attendance 
of thirty-seven scholarsthe past year, twelve of whom 
are from white families in the vicinity. In visiting 





the school I was well pleased with the interest man- 
ifested in study by the scholars. The exercises in 
reading, spelling, writing, geography and arithmetic 
were quite creditable, many of the Indian children 
exhibiting a good progress in these branches. Miss 
Cynthia Case, a teacher of the previous year, taught 
one and a half months in this school year, and Miss 
Cynthia E. Pearce, an Indian girl, educated at Ober- 
lin, Ohio, taught five months, doing well. 





Miss C, Cage, 1} months, $16 per month......... $24 00 
Miss C. EB. Pearce, 5 do....do .......cececerees 80 00 
Incidental expenses... .........,..0. ...ceesceees 5 00 

109 00 





“The appropriation for last year was not all ex- 
pended by seven dollars.” 


FEMALE TEACHERS. 


The great draft upon our male teachers has ren- 
dered it necessary to call into the field other laborers, 
in order to supply the places of those who have been, 
or are now, fighting for their country. These new 
recruits must be drawn from one of three sources. 
First, From those who were once engaged in teach- 
ing, but who have not taught for years, perhaps not 
since the enactment of our present school law; some 
of this class have been placed in schools, but as a 
general thing they have not been successful, and for 
obvious reasons. ‘They are behind the times—they 
have given no attention to the subject for years, and 
if they ever were successful teachers, they have for- 
gotten how to teach. If they were once well quali- 
fied to teach the schools, as they were when they 
taught before, they are not now competent, not hav- 
ing kept pace with the educational movements of 
the day. There are some exceptions to the above 
remarks, but very generally, where such persons have 
been employed, the schools have not been benefited 
by their well meant, but poorly directed labors.— 
Secondly, Male teachers have been drawn from the 
ravks of our young men, or rather boys who are too 
young to be drafted. These young men are employ- 
ed asa matter of absolute necessity, and are but 
poorly qualified for the duties that devolve upon 
them. Many of them have not thought of teaching 
but have engaged in the business merely because 
they have been urged to do so, and because they are 
exempt from military duty. It is evident that such 
persons cannot be useful in the schools as teachers ; 
they ought rather to be scholars, and they know that 
they are not competent, and that’they are not doing 
justice to their pupils. The other source from which 
the deficiency must be supplied, is from the female 
portion of the community. In several of the coun- 
ties of the Commonwealth the schools are almost 
exclusively taught by females, in others the numbers 
are yearly increasing ; while in the central and south- 
ern counties, the prejudice against them is so firmly 
seated in the minds of the people, that they are not 
willing to make the trial even. Old men, who have 
pot taught for years, or boys of sixteen years of age, 
who have never taught, are preferred to well quali- 
fied, experienced fem@les, It is difficult to under- 
stand why this prejudice against that class of teach- 
ers is so strong. 

It would seem that it would not require argument 
to convince men that the individual who is to be the 
mother, is the better prepared by nature to teach 
the young ; to train them for usefulness. That that 
class which God has designed and qualified for taking 
care of the young, and directing the out-goings of 
the mind, when it first begins to reach forth for 
knowledge, is the very clase that he designed also- 
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stre and activity. It appears almost axjomatic 


nese and love for children, her facility for cotamuni- 


cating and the respect shown to her even by the | 


rudest being, in all civilized nations, is the very being 
that God designed to take char, 
youth. The principal argument is that they cannot 
govern schools in which there are a great number of 
large scholars—boys who have no respect for them- 
selves nor apy one else. This is doubtless true to a 
limited extent, and in comparatively few instances. 
Considerable pains have been taken, by this Depart- 
ment, to get reliable information regarding the com- 
parative success of male and female teachers, both 
as to teaching and governing, and with but two ex- 
ceptions, the result has been that the females have 
succeeded as well as the males having the same 
amount of experience, and that in counties where 
both have been engaged in schools of the same grade 
and of equal size, the total failures have been greater 
with the males in proportion to the number employ- 
ed, than with the a tne and, also, that as a gen- 
eral thing, they have been as acceptable to the pub- 
lie. 

The deficiency in the number of teachers must be 
made up from some source. There is such ademand 
for the labor of men in other departments of indus- 
try, where greater salaries are paid, that our young 
men, who are the most competent and the most en- 
ergetic, will seek employment in other kinds of busi- 
ness. It is not recommended to dispense with male 
teachers altogether, in cities and larger towns. In 
graded schools it is undoubtedly better to have them 
in the more advanced departments, at least for the 
present, while the public mind is so much prejudiced 

inst the employment of females for large schools; 


to be their instructors, as the intellect progresses in | 
that woman, from her peetioente of nature, her kind- | 





bat I speak now of our schools in the rural districts. 
The great majority of the schools are in the country, 
where competent teachers cannot be had. Oar | 
young men who are now, or who will make our best | 
teachers, have left the employment and engaged in | 
other business, and will probably not return to their 
former calling. lemales have not avenues of busi- 
ness open to them, which will be likely to draw them 
away from their profession of teaching. Now, with 
these facts before directors and parents, the question 
is presented, what shall we do? From which class 
shall we recruit the depleted ranks of our army of 
teachers? Let those who have hitherto been and 
are now prejudiced against the employment of fe- | 
males, look at this matter as it is, and investigate it | 
in the light of the facts, before they decide what is 
to be done. We must have teachers; we desire to | 
have good ones. (ood male teachers, in sufficient 
numbers to fill our schools we cannot get. Where 
females have been tried, they have succeeded as well 
as males. Shall we trust our children to mere boys, 
who can barely obtain a certificate ; or to old men 
who are twenty years behind the improvements in 
teaching? Or shall we give our schools to females 
and give them such encouragement as shall stimulate 
them to better qualify themselves for professional 
teachers? Theseare plain, practical questions, that 
must be met and practically considered by our di- 
rectors, and those having an interest in the success 
of our school system. 
GRADED SCHOOLS. 


By the term Graded Schools is meant schools in 
which are two or more departments, either all in one 
building, or having some of the grades in separate 
buildings, and all under one General Superintendent 
or Principal, with one teacher for each room, and | 








the pupils to be promoted from the lower to the 
higher grade as they attain a specified degree of ad- 
vancement. In the higher gio of these schools 
branches are generally taught that are more advanc- 
ed than those that are required by the school law to 
be taught in all of our common schoels. The 46th 


of and instruct | section of the scheol law authorize directors and con- 


deem necessary. Schools of this kind are iarly 
a to cities, towns and even s 
Where they have been established they have proved 
remarkably popular. The plan of having but one 
large house, with a sufficient number of rooms to ac- 
commodate all the scholars of a small town, ora 
certain ward or precinct of a city or 1 town, is 
much more economical in the outlay for school build- 
ings than it is to erect several s ones to accom- 
modate the same number of pupils. The saving in 
the amount paid to the teachers is still greater, 
especially if we take into account the more rapid 
progress made by the pupils. 

The principle of the division of labor, which has 
so revolutionized our industrial interests within the 
last half a century, is well presented in a well con- 
ducted graded school. Each teacher has but one 
kind of work, one class of scholars to teach, and hia 
whole energies are called out in one direction; hence 
he can do that one kind of work more successfull 
than he could if his mind were to be occupied with 
a multiplicity of subjects. He who teaches, and is 
well qualified to teach, the alphabet and prim 
reading only, can do that much better than he could 
if he were allowed to teach, in addition, all the 
branches required by law to be taught. This is still 
more emphatically true as we advance with the 
studies. By the establishment of Graded Schools, 
directors are enabled to furnish instruction of a 
higher grade, and to introduce the more advanced 
branches when they are called for, at a much less 
expense than could be done if the schools were not 

raded. These schools have a tendency to keep down 
that spirit of aristocracy in education, which is too 
apt to prevail in our towns and villages. If they are 
successfully maintained they soon become the only 
schools in the district. They afford facilities for 
pupils of all classes, from the abecedarians to those 
who wish to pursue the advanced sciences, at so 
much less cost than can be afforded by private 
schools, that private and select schools cannot com- 
pete with them. In these schools all are upon an 
equality ; they study together and recite in the same 
classes, and thereby, of necessity, are brought in 
constant contact, and are made to feel that the 
only actual superiority is the superiority of intellect. 
This is as it should be. Here, if nowhere else, our 
children should be taught, by example, that in our 
country there is an equality; that in education there 
is no aristocracy, no royal highness. 

Letters were addressed to the Superintendents of 
Public Instruction of five of the different States, 
propounding questions relative to the expensiveness, 
success and popularity of Graded Schools in their 
respective States. The responses to these inquiries 
were, without exception, decidedly in favor of such 
schools ; stating, in every instance, they were cheap- 
er, more efficient, more generally acceptable and 
more successful than any other schools in the State, 
and that wherever they were established, and had 
been in operation a sufficient length of time to be 
fully developed, they had superseded all otherschools 
of a lower grade than their best academies; and 
also, that the people could not be induced, under 
any circumstances, to give them up, and go back to 


trollers to establish such schools wherever they may 
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exclasively Normal orteacher’s department, or tutors 
or professors to give instructions in the science of 
teaching. After trying this plan for some years it | 
was abandoned, even by its friends, believing, as they | 
did, that the benefits derived were not commensurate | 
with the amount expended. $51,500 had been given 
to six institutions, located in different sections of the | 
State, five in the south and one in the north-west. | 
The number of teachers required to be educated was 
414, for this outlay. Some few teachers had been 
benefited, but the mass had not beenreached. Still 
the demand was for better teachers, and the impor- | 
taut question, how and where shall they be prepared | 
for their positions ? was still unanswered. 

In 1838, the Superintendent, Thos. H. Burrowes, 
urged upon the Legislature, in a very able report the 
necessity of establishing schools exclusively for the | 
education of teachers, and pointed out the inade- | 
quacy of the system that had been pursued. Every | 
report since, almost, has dwelt upon the importance 
of establishing Normal or teacher’sschools. As the 
system becomes better understood, and more gen- 
erally appreciated, the demand is more urgent for 
better schools, therefore the necessity for better 
teachers. ‘To meet this demand in part, and it can 
be but partially met at present, we have now in suc- 
cessfal operation, three Normal schools, recognized 
by the State authorities under our Normal school 








law, approved April 15, 1857. One in Lancaster 
county, for the Second Normal district in the south- | 
east, one in Erie, for the twelfth district, in the | 
north-west, and one in Tioga county, for the fifth | 
district, in the north. These schools are doing a | 
good work, and are all ina flourishing condition, and 
scores of well qualified teachers are going out from 
them continually, to take charge of our best schools. | 
So great is the demand for the graduates of these | 
schools, that there are applications for them months | 


in advance. 

There has been paid to each of the three schools 
now in operation, $70,000, or $30,000 in five years 
from the time the first was recognized by the State. 
This is $21,500 less than was given to colleges and 
academies in eight years, for which they were to 
give free tuition to four hundred and fourteen young 
men, such as in their judgment, was the best calcu- 
lated to qualify them to teach the common English 
schools ; while our Normal schools give instruction 
in all the branches required to be taught, or that 
pupils attending our most advanced graded schools 
will wish to pursue, to fit them for business in any 
department of industry in which they may engage ; 
also, the theory of teaching, and at the same time | 








kill and Lehigh counties; one in the Eleventh, com- 
posed of Allegheny, Butler and Beaver counties, 
and one in the Tenth, composed of Washington, 
Greene, Fayette and Somerset counties. hese 
schools, wherever established, deserve the fostering 
care and beneficence of the State. Money given to 
the support of good Normal schools cannot be in- 
vested in any other way that will so surely result in 
a lasting blessing to our Commonwealth. It is, 
therefore, recommended that $10,000 be appropri- 
ated to the three schools now in operation, to be di- 
vided among them equally. 

The Normal school law requires that the princi- 
pals of at least three of the Normal schools shall 
be present at every examination of students of said 
schools for graduation. ‘These schools are located 
in different sections of the State, and the expense 
of traveling from one to the other is considerable. 
As there will be one examination in each of the 
schools every year, and as there is at present but 
three schools of the kind in operation, it will im- 
pose a greater expense upon the principals than 
they should be required to bear, while engaged ex- 
clusively in common school business and outside 
of their regular duties as teachers. lt is recom- 
mended, theretore, that there be an appropriation 
of two hundred and fifty dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to defray the traveling expen- 
ses of the principals of the State Normal schools, 
incurred while attending the examinations of said 
schools; said accounts to be certified to by mayer 
sons presenting’them, and paid by warrants issued by 
the State Superintendent upon the State Treasury 


ACADEMIES, 


Efforts have been made, from year to year, by 
this Department, to obtain full and reliable reports 
from all the academies in the State, but these efforts 
have not hitherto been entirely successful. Such 
reports from academies, seminaries and colleges as 
have been received will be found in a tabularized 
form in the proper place in this volume. There 
are in the State two classes of academies. First, 
such as are incorporated and are controlled by a 
board of trustees. In some instances the board 
has the management of the financial affairs of the 
institution ; but, as a general thing, their control . 
is only nominal. ‘The buildings are rented to the 
occupants, or given to them free of charge, and 
they, for the time, have the entire management of 
everything connected with the institution ; still the 
buildings are owned by a corporation, which has, at 
some time, received appropriations from the State. 


furnish experimental or model schools, in which to | There are, comparatively, few institutions of this 
learn the practice, under the direction of a profes-| kind now in operation; some have failed from the 
sor, of the science of education. The comparative | want of patronage, and the buildings and lands of 
economy of the two systems can be seen at aglance, | others have been transferred by the trustees to the 
but their utility and their value to the sshools can | directors of the common school boards in the dis- 
only be known and appreciated by a comparison of | tricts where they are located, and are now used for 
the results. Under the former system but a very jegraded schools. In other places high common 
small number of the schools were improved, and | schools have rendered them unnecessary. The 
those only in the immediate vicinity of the institu- | other class is more numerous. ‘They are not incor- 
tutions receiving State aid. These receiving the | porated, have no board of trustees, and are really 








advantages were of one sex only, and indeed se lit-{ private schools, over which no authority in the 
tle actual good was accomplished that its advocates 
gave it up. Under the system of Normal schools 
arge numbers of our teachers are being improved, 
our schools are being elevated, and the whole sys- 
tem is annually gaining in popularity. It is now in 
contemplation to establish, as soon as practicable, 
three more Normal schools, and in the course of one 
or twe it is hoped we shall have one in the 
Third Normal district, composed of Berks, Schuyl- 





tate has any control. It is believed that the num- 
ber of schools of this kind is diminishing in the 
State, and will continue to do so, as our school sys~ 
tem, with its graded and high schools, becomes 
more fully developed and the advantages of the 
system are appreciated. |, 

From reports of academies and seminaries re- 
ceived, it does not appear that these institutions, 
are numerously attended, the average being a frac- 
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the ordimary public and select schools. Hon. J. B, | as emphatically true now as in days of yore, . Poor 
Ohapin, of Rhode Island, says : “Their success,” that | teachers will entail upon us poor schools, and be- 
is, Graded Schools, “ has exceeded thehighest at wd | cause we have but poor backward schools we shall 
tations of their warmest friends, and their establish- | have poor incompetent teachers. This has been felt 
ment has superseded the necessity of private schools and deplored by the friends of common schools. in 
and academies. That is, they meet all the educa- every State where there is an established system of 
tional wants which the latter can.” Hon. David N. | education, and in all ages. Hence there has been, 
Camp, of Connecticut, says: “Graded Schools in from time to time, efforts made to do something to 
Connecticut have been eminently successful, and I improve the teachers, to enable them, either free or 


. the towns in which they are located, and a credit to 





cannot now recall a single instance of failure on ac- | 
count of this system.” Hon. H. Barnard, of the | 
same State, is still more emphatic. He says that 
“it has now been for nearly 30 years’a cardinal fea- | 
ture of our educational plans and labors to establish | 
asystem of Graded Schools in every village and dis- | 
trict where there were children enough to have two 
teachers, and I don’t know, or cannot recall a single | 
instance where parents or the public have gone back | 
to the ungraded district schoois or to the miscella- | 
neous condition of public and private schools.”— 
Hon. J. D. Philbrick, of Massachusetts, remarks on 
the same point: “I have been well acquainted with 
the ow of this State for upwards of twenty years 
and I say, without fear of contradiction, that if there 
is any part of the Public School System which has 
been peculiarly successfcl it is the plan of Graded 
Schools.” Hon. EK. kK. White, of Ohio, in a lengthy 
letter says: “Our Union or Graded Schools have 
proved highly successfu!, and have wholly triumphed 
over all opposition. Where these schools are well 
conducted the necessity for private or select schools 
is removed to a very great extent.” 

We have several hundred graded schools, of all 
grades, in the State, as reported by the County Su- 
perintendents, but a great majority of them are in 
the large towns and cities, and many reported as 
such are nothing more than large schools, that, for 
@ short time, employ two teachers, Those only 
should be reported as graded schools that have a 
regular system of grading tlie pupils from .the pri- 
mary to the most advanced branches taught. It has 
been the policy of the Department to encourage the 
establishment of such schools wherever they ere 
practicable. There are many schools of this kind 
now in successful operation in the State. Schools 
that as to their buildings and fixtures, the teachers 
and all the internal arrangements, are an honor to 


the State. Still, there are many towns and villages 
where good graded schools are yet needed, where 
the cause of general education will be greatly ad- 
vanced by their establishment. The number is in- 
creasin¢, a few new ones are opened each year, not 
in towns only, but populous rural districts are be- 
ginning to see that it is much cheaper to build one | 
large house, large enough to accommodate one hun- | 





dred pupils, and employ teachers for them when they / 


are properly graded, than it is to purchase ground, | 
erect and furnish two houses that will be convenient | 
for fifty pupils each, and furnish each with a teacher | 
competent to teach well all the branches from the| 
alphabet to the sciences, and the higher department 
of mathematics. Very much less expensive to pro- 
vide in this way schools of a higher grade than the | 
ordinary common schools for their children, than it | 
is to send them away from home to select schools | 
and academies. Hence graded schools are bein 
established in some of the thickly populated ru 
districts of the State. It is hoped t the number 
will be largly increased each year. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The demand of our schools has al been 
for better teachers; “like teeabert like acheate is 





at a reduced rate, to qualify themselves better for 
the discharge of their duties as instructors, 


In some States money has been given annually to 
one academy in each county, to defray the tuition or 
a specified number of persons, who were to teach in 
the commonschools. Inothers,appropriations have 
been made to academies, seminaries and colleges, 
upon condition that said institutions should educate 
free of charge, a specified number of teachers. We 
find that in this Commonwealth, sums were. granted 
to such institutions io this way, at least, as early as 
1831, or two years before the passage of the general 
school law. This plan of giving money to acede- 
mies and colleges upon such conditions, was cqntin- 
ued until 1839. An act April 4,1831, appropriated 
to Washington college, $500 annonally, for five years 
upon the condition “that the trustees shall cause 
that there be instructed, annually, gratis, twenty 
students, in the elementary branches of education, 
in a manner best calculated to qualify themto teach 
common Englishschools.” February 20, 1832, anoth- 


| er appropriation of $2,000 annually, for four years, 


was made to Jefferson college, in the same county, 
bepare vat upon similar conditions, but twenty- 
four students were to be annually admitted to the 
college, and the act specifies that they must be qual- 
ified for teachers of the English language. On the 
25th of May, in the same year, a grantof $3,000 was 
made to th Reading academy, upon conditions 
“that the trustees should cause to be educated, an- 
nually, four students in indigent circumstances, for 
the term of five years, free of expense of tuition, for 
teachers of common English schools.” February 6, 
1834, the sum of $3,000 was appropriated to Penn- 
sylvania college, annually, for six years, and there 
were to be fifteen young men educated for common 
schoolteachers. April 5th, of the same year, a grant 
of $2,000 for four years, was made to Allegheny col- 
lege, for which it was to “ instruct, annually, twelve 
students, free of expense, for teachers in the English 
language.” March 29, 1837, Marshall college re- 
ceived $6,000, and in 1838 and 1839, $3,000 each, 
provided “that it would furnish tuition, free, to 
twenty students, annually, in a manner best caleu- 
lated to qualify them for teachers of the English 
language.” 

In all these grants, the institutions were bound to 
admit into the schools, free, such pupils only as 
were citizens of Pennsylvania, or the sons of citi- 
zens, and students were all to be young men. No 
provision was made for the education of females.— 
The students that attended as teachers, or to pre- 
pare for teachers, were placed in the same classes 
with other students of the same grade, and they re- 
ceived no special training that was to prepare them 
particularly for their subsequent employment. Much 
good was done undoubtedly by those institutions, but 
the good was not an equivalent for the sum expend- 
ed. Colleges and academies continued to educate 
teachers for common schools after these appropria- 
tions were withheld, ny ne free ath ig sous ye | 
early seen that a sup of trai teachers. co 
not be i is ae that way. In none of these. in- 
stitutions were they required or expected to have 
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tion over one hundred; neither does it appear from | educational system, from the primary school to the 
the reports that the pupils can be very greatly ad- | college, than we now have. But as our academies 
pr in their studies. This is judged oury the | and seminaries are now arranged and managed, they 
average age of the students, which is less than six- | are teaching all the branches from the elementary 
teen years. In many ef these institutions there are principles of reading, to those pursued during the 
several persons pursuing their regular course of | second or third year in college; and our colleges 
studies, who intend to become teachers, and in this are each term admitting into their preparatory de- 
way they are doing a good service to the cause of | partment pupils who should spend two or three 
common schools. We do not need more academies | more years in the common schools and academies. 
and seminaries ; indeed, it is evident that we have , The female seminaries, so far as reports have been 
already more than are absolutely ce rayenih but - weer 3 educating — a large n umber rvs fe- 
do need more than we have of a hi e. | males, who go out into their respective neighbor- 
few more academies, well endowed aa well patron- | hoods to teach. Many of our best female teachers 
ized, so that they will support a good rom gs - | have received their training at these schools. 
teachers of the first e, are demanded by the COLLEGES. 

wants of our educational system—institutions that | ‘Phere are in the State thirteen incorporated col- 
will thoroughly qualify pupils of both sexes for any }.505 all of which have reported to this Depart- 
position in life in which they may be called to act, dealt in accordance with a act approved April 1, 
and that shall well prepare young men for ectrance | ) 436. By reference to the table fouud on page 312, 
into the best colleges in the land. The number of | it will be seen that the whole number of students 
students in all the academies in the State, so far as divind the yeas. wee 1.601. of whom S19 Ware ‘to 
reported, is not greater than should be the number | g year, rs 

of our young men Se for college each year; a my istarbed condition of our national affairs 
and yet it is probable that not more than one-| .1.4 the uncertainty that hangs over everything i 1 
° rt ° . | g in 
eighth pid ear me = pe aoe Stade. | the ir pointe have Foubtless made the suber who 
; : saad , | would otherwise seek collegiate training considera- 
ity of them, no doubt, nt pursuing studies that | bly less than it would be ender more favorable cir- 
should be, and are, taught in + wrewes common | cumstances. But making proper allowance for this, 
school in ~ ote s Md “- such big oad ae re it must be evident to even the casual observer, that 
ee pone seat nietned ese reas | the number is much too small, as it is but one to 


every 1,815 of our population. Certainly this is 
prepare for college, and cannot have the opportu- | + 15 many as should be securing a college educa- 


nity of attending the high school, as they are = tion. More thoroughly educated men are absolute- 
mapeinns od ent of our cities - large towns ; |}, required ; men who have been trained and drilled 
¥ L we Ne eit a we do not require | 6)» vears in the best institutions of the State; more 
Snes. © multip icity of private institutions as we such men are wanted in society te fill the positions 
Seve is he Wits ; schools where the meat  amnmd that none but such men can fill honorably to them- 
pesnenee pial pene Such schools rs mats selves and profitably to their country. It is not 
rom the Sep om he ools the very in "od = "easy to see why, with so many colleges, we have so 
esppom Uns bre . _ have. That is, the influ- | fin collegiate training. We are not willing to 
ps Soe? yeas oa een apo Gp hrng allow that it is because our people, parents and 
Md x4 snyeest hold; of iteel cay on ~ ea sons, do not feel the importance of such an educa- 
ar, and the withholding of which has @ tendency | 1:1 ',, much as formerly ; still there must be some 
to render them unpopular. It is believed that if) ose for it ’ 
the hearty support and co-operation of such ee, As the demand for educational men is more ur- 
in every district in the State, could be secured, it gent, and the developments of science are opening 
would materially aid ay Oe echool —s _ up new fields for still more scientific researches and 
many porters of the Commonwealth where it is investigation, the number of our young men prepa- 
Sow Seas unpopular. - ring in college for filling those places, and for en- 
Let the educated men in every community en- | tering in to reap rich harvests from those waiting 
courage and support our common schools, and they | fields, should be correspondingly increased. But 
would be greatly elevated in localities in which | this is not the case. Is it not plain to every mind 
they are not flourishing; and still these private | that reflects upon the subject, that if we had fewer 
academies are not, as a general thing, affording to | colleges, and those well endowed, having large li- 
our young men such an education as will prepare |.braries, extensive apparatus and afull corps of em- 
them to enter college; hence the colleges are forced jnent men for professors, our collegiate system 
to establish preparatory departments, in order that | would be far more efficient, and consequently more 
their students may have the opportunity of being | peneficial to the public than it now is? This is not 
thoroughly drilled in the academic course before speaking despairingly of those institutions that we 
they enter the college. | now have, or the excellent men who have charge of 
Let our graded and high schools receive the sup- | them. They are self-sacrificing men, and are doing 
port and patronage that should be given to them, | a noble work—all they can do under the discoura- 
and they will be established in every city, large | ging circumstances ynder which some of them are 
town and village of sufficient size to sustain them. | obliged to labor; but it is making suggestions as 
In the graded schools, our children can then be ed- | to the cause why these institutions are not filled 
ucated for the business of life in all ordinary de- | with students. 
partments of industry, and those who desire to| If we had fewer colleges, and those few in pos- 
pursue a more advanced course can be accommoda- | session of all the property now owned by the many, 
ted at high schools and academies, until they are | the endowments would be £0 liberal that the facul- 
prepared to enter college. Let, Normal schools be | ties could be supported with lower tuition feés, the 
established in each of the twelve-districts, in which | libraries and siber appliances would be so much 
the teachers can be thoroughly prepared for their | more abundant, that the facilities for obtaining a 
duties, and we shall have more nearly a complete ' thorough, scientific and practical education would 
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be greatly superior to what they now are. These | dents, as expressed in their monthly and annual re- 
institutions are now forced to establish pre tory ports, is favorable todistrict institutes in some form. 
ts, in which are taught the brauches that All agree that in districts where they have been 
should have been studied in the academies or the | conducted with the proper spirit, they have been 
higher a of our graded schools. They | profitable. On the other hand, where they have 
are forced to do this, in order to prepare those who | been kept up only to comply with the letter of the 
are to become collegiate students for admission into | law, they have not been successful. In several of 
their proper classes. If our academic system were | the counties they have been well sustained in nearly 
arranged upon the plan indicated in that part of every district, but in a majority of the counties of 
this report which treats of academies, that necessi- the State they have been kept in operation with great 
ty would not exist, and the colleges would be left | oe 
to labor more efficiently in their rs sphere. ‘The difficulty of getting to the places of meeting 
If there were fewer colleges, the Legislature would is the most formidable objection urged against the 
be much more likely to grant State aid to the few | institutes. During the first year of their operation 
than to themany. These institutions should receive | the proportion of male teachers tofemales was much 
encouragement and aid from the State, in such a | greater than it is at present, and this objection could 
way and in such sums as would enable them to offer not then be urged with so much force ; but now it 
a collegiate education to those who desire it, upon | is extremely difficult in many districts for the teach- 
terms so reasonable that the poorest may be able to | ers to attend, especially when they are females. In 
enjoy its advantages. ‘I'he sons of the affluent can | those portions of the State where the population is 
purchase these blessings at any cost, but a large sparse, and there are but three or four schools in a 
majority of those who seek the halls of learning, are district to attend the institutes, subjects some of the 
not the wealthy, but those who are in moderate cir- | teachers to the labor of traveling six or eight miles. 
cumstances, or who are struggling with poverty, and This of necessity occupies the most of the day, in 
eur State can afford to do something to assist such | getting to the place of meeting and returning. Thus 
young men, and she ought to do it, for she will al- | the day is spént, the teachers are fatigued and no 
ways need drilled, trained, educated minds to conduct | benefit has arisen to the schools. In such cases, 





her on the stormy ocean upon which our nation is | 
now tossed. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


These officers, as a general thing, are performing | 
their duties with fidelity to the cause for which they | 
labor. All of the county officers, of any one class 
in the Commonwealth, are never the very best men | 
for the positions that could have been selected, and 
the office of County Superintendent is not an ex- 
ception to the general rule; still it is believed, that | 
the selections of Superintendents made in May, 1863, | 
were more judicious than would have been made in 
any other way. It is also believed, that the method 
ef electing these officers, as now directed by law, is 
less exposed to the disturbing element of party spirit 
than any other that could be adopted. This ener- 
gizing agency of the system is becoming more and 
more efficient and potent every year, and the labors | 
and influence of the Superintendents are being more | 
and more appreciated by the people. 


The method of fixing the salaries of these officers, 
although possessing some advantages over any other | 
that has hitherto been proposed, is still liable to in- | 
superable objections. The Superintendents in large 
counties, in which there are many schools, not un- 
frequently are paid salaries less than the officers of ) 
smaller counties. For instance, Elk county has 
thirty-eight schools, and pays a salary of four hun-, 
dred dollars, not too much, most certainly ; and Arm- 
strong, with two hundred and eighteen schools, pays 
butfourhundred. Delaware, with ninety-four schools | 

ives eight hundred, and Bradford, with three bun- 

red and forty-six, gives but six hundred dollars. 
This inequality obtains to a greater or less extent 
throughout the whole State. 

The present plan also affords directors who are 
opposed to the office an opportunity to fix the salary 
80 icw that no man who is competent to perform the 
duties will accept the office. No change can be 
made to take effect during the term of office of the | 
present incumbents, still it is urgently recommend- 
ed that the Legislature take this subject into con- 
sideration. 


DISTRICT, INSTITUTES. 
The general opinion of the County Superinten- | 


many of the teachers prefer to remain at home and 
submit to whatever pecuniary loss the directors may 
see fit to impose upon them for non-attendance. 
Directors and patrons frequently object to these 
institutes, because the term is thus shortened two 
days on each month. They feel that their children 
should have the benefit of twenty-two full days’ teach- 
ing in each month, or eighty-eight days instead of 
eighty, for the minimum that schools are required by 


| law to be kept open. 


Others complain that the matter is made compul- 
sory. It is alleged that when it was optional with 
directors and teachers to hold these semi-monthly 
meetings, or not, as they pleased, they were more 
profitably conducted, and were decidedly more ben- 
eficial to the cause of education. Teachers who were 
ther present, came for the purpose of being informed, 
attended closely to the business before the institnte, 
and went away satisfied that the day had been well 
spent. Whereas, those who are compelled to attend 
will not feel the same interest, and consequently will 
get through the day as easily as possible. 

After the close of our present National difficulties, 
there will doubtless be an increase of male teachers, 
who will greatly need the advantages to be derived 
from well conducted district institutes. This pre- 
sents a strong reason for their continuance under 
the present form, or some judicious modification of it. 

The main objections against the practical work- 
ings of the institute law, together with the reasons 
for its continuance, have thus been presented, in or- 
der that the subject may be fairly brought before 
the Legislature, and such changes or moditications 
of the law made, as to the members shall appear best 
adapted to advance the interests of the cause of com- 
mon schools in the Commonwealth. 


VISITS BY PARENTS, 


The common schools of the State are suffering for 
want of parental co-operation. perhaps more than 
from any other cause. The-constant excitement of 


the past year may have drawn their attention from 
| the schools to agreater extent than formerly ; still it 
it has been true for years, that parents evince, by 
their conduct, but little interest in the institutions 
where there children are being instructed. They 
may willingly pay their taxes and sustain the schoe) 
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officers and teachers, to a certain extent, in the dis- | ter into careful consideration, and seriously ask 
charge of their respeetive dutiés, and when this is themselves whether there can not be a healthful 
done they appear to feel that they have done their | moral influence exerted over the children, while in 


whole duty. 

But few, comparatively, of the schools of the | 
different counties of the State are ever visited by 
those who have children attending them. ‘he per-_ 
sons engaged in other employments for these same | 
individuals have no reason to complain that their | 
employers neglect them and the business in which | 
they are en d. No prudent man allows his la- 
borers to continue weeks or months in their respec- | 
tive departments without knowing what the are | 
doing, and whether they are faithful or unfaithful ; | 
and yet parents commit their children to the care | 
of a stranger, to educate and train up, and leave | 
those so dear to them, and whose future is so inti- | 
mately connected with their present, without know- | 
ing, from the commencement to the close of the term, | 
what kind of instruction is being communicated, or | 
what influence is being exe over them. It is | 
difficult to account for this apparent indifference of | 
parents in regard to the education of their offspring. | 


It is believed if parents would give more atten-_ 
tion to this important subject, and would evince | 
their interest in their schools by frequently visiting | 
them, they would thereby do a good to the schools | 
and their children that no other agency can accom. | 
plish. They would then know whether their schools 
are what they should be,—whether the teachers | 
should be commended and supported, or their course | 
should be disapproved. They will understand the 
importance of providing comfortable and conveni- 
ent school houses for their children, and procuring 
the requisite books for their use, more thoroughly | 
than they possibly can if they never spend any time 
in the houses where their children are to spend so 
many of their youthful days. 


In days not long gone by, it was the custom for 
clergymen to feel a deep interest in the cause of 
popular education, and exhibit that interest by fre- | 
quent visits to the schools where the youth of their | 
congregations are to receive their education. Their 
visits did much good, afforded aid and encourage- 
ment to teachers, stimulated pupils and gave them 
confidence in their schools, and influenced parents 
to take a more lively interest in the matter. Of 
late this habit has fallen into disuse, to a great ex- 
tent. Ministers now seldom visit the schools, con- 
sequently all the good they might thus accomplish 
is lost, all the influence that they might exert in | 
favor of moral culture, is so medh taken away from 
the institutions where the youth are to be prepared 
- their duties and responsibilities in subsequent 
life. 

In some sections, and from certain sources, the 
assertion has been made that in the common schools 
moral instruction is almost wholly neglected. We 
are confident that the charge is to a great extent | 
groundless. Still, would it not be reasonable to. 
suppose that this would be the case, to a greater, 
extent than formerly, when the clergymen withhold 
from them their influence and encouragement, and 
the advantages to be derived from their visits? If. 
their influence were thus given to the schools, there 


' given to the persons elected. 


school, that shall guard them against the vices to 
which they are exposed, that cannot be exerted at 
any other time. 

Ve do not mean sectarian religious instruction, 
but instruction upon those plain principles of mo- 
rality upon which all agree. The mere presence 
of these men at the schools would do good, if they 
did not utter a word. An educated Christian gen- 
tleman carries with him a power that will be felt 
by all who come within the sphere of his influence, 
and by none more than by the yeung. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The first and most perplexing duty that the head 
of this Department is called upon to perform, after 
he commences his term of office, is to commission 
the County Superintendents that were elected in 
May previous. It is perplexing, because he has not 
become sufficiently familiar with the duties of the 
office, and the peculiarities of the people in the dif- 
ferent sections of the State, to enable him to judge 
correctly, at all times, as to what is duty and what 
will be for the best interest of the cause of educa- 
tion throughout the whole State. Objections were 
filed against issuing commissions to the persons who 
received the highest number of votes, from eight 
counties. Of these three were based entirely upon 
the ground of lack of literary and scientific qualifi- 
cations; three others for the same cause, to which 


| was added the charge of immorality in one case, in 


another disloyalty, and in the third irregularity in 
the election ; one for irregularity solely, and one for 
want of physical ability and experience in teaching. 


| The objections from two counties were not prose- 


cuted. The four against whom the charge of in- 


| competency was made were cited to appear before 


a committee, appointed for that purpose, to be ex- 
amined as to their qualifications. Three appeared, 
and the committee reported favorably and the can- 
didates were commissioned. One did not appear, 
and the commission was issued to the person receiv- 
ing the next highest number of votes, in accordance 
with the 40th section of the act of May8, 1854. In 
each of the other two cases commissions were issued 
to have testimony taken, but the objections were not 
sustained by the testimony, and commissions were 
Two County Super- 
intendents resigned during the year, and the vacan- 
cies thus occasioned were filled by appointment. 
The probabilities were so strong that the rebel 
force that invaded this State in the summer of 1863 
would attempt to take the city of Harrisburg and 
destroy the public property, that it was deemed ad- 
visable by the State authorities to remove all val- 
uale books, papers and documents from the State 
Capitol to some place of greater security; conse- 
quently, on the 15 of June, everything in the School 
Department that was considered valuable was sent 
to Philadelphia. On the 19th the books were re- 
turned and work resumed in the office, but on the 
27th they were agaip sent to Philadelphia, where 
they remained until the 15thof July. Thisexplana- 
nation is necessary, in order that the boards of di- 





would doubtless be less reason to complain, that rectors, which sent certificates to the Department 
improper teachers are sometimes employed, and during the time, may know why their warrants for 
that the right kind of instruction is not always | the State appropriation were not immediately issued, 
given. The influence of so large a class of educa- | as they should be, and as in all other cases they have 
ted men, thus exerted in favor of the public schools | been, upon the receipt of the certificates. 

in the Commonwealth, would be a pewer for good,| In the discharge of the regular routine of duties 
the value of which can hardly be estimated. It is | that devolve upon the officers in charge of the De- 
earnestly desired that clergymen will take this mat- | partment, there have been answers written and re- 
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corded to 1,134 letters, and 831 that were not re- 
corded. ‘The usual number of blanks, circulars and 
reports have been prepared and issued by the De- 
partment. ‘Teachers’ institutes have been attend. 
ed by the Superintendent in the following counties, 
at all of which oneor more addresses were delivered : 
Juaniata, Cambria, Delaware, Chester, 
@arbon, Franklin, Cumberland, Lehigh, York, Dau- 


phin, Lebanon, Bradtord and Schuylkill, and 7,799 | 
ischarge of offi- | 
The Deputy visited Harvard and Brown | 
universities, and thirty-six of the public schoels of | 


miles were traveled by him in the 
cial duties. 


Boston ; also attended institutes and made address- 
es in the following counties: Warren, Fulton, Erie, 
Cumberland, Lawrence, Dauphin, Clarion, North- 
umberland, Crawford, Snyder, Mifflin, Monroe, Cam- 
bria, Luzerne, Union and Perry, and travelled 9,636 
miles. Other educational meetingsin different coun- 
ties were also attended both by 
and the Deputy. 


STATE APPROPRIATION, 


By the act of April 14, 1863, the amount of the 
appropriation to be distributed among the several 
districts of the State, was to be apportioned accord- 
ing to the number of scholars attending school in 
each district. Difficulties in carrying out the re- 
quirements of the act were apprehended, and the 
matter was referred to in the previous report; but 
the difficulties surrounding the matter were, upon 
trial, found to be much more formidable than was 
anticipated. Indeed, so unreliable was the basis 
upon which the apportionment was to to be made, 
that it was deemed advisable, upon consultation 
with the Executive, not to attempt to divide the ap- 

opriation in the manner pointed out in the act re- 
erred to. Hence the State funds belonging to the 
School Department were not distributed among the 
several districts until after the passage of the act of 
March 17, 1864, which repealed so much of the 
ep pe section of the general “appropriation 
bill of April 14, 1863, as relates to the distribution 
of the State appropriation to the several school dis- 
tricts of the State. The re 
the matter as it was before the passage of the act of 
April 14, 1863, and the money was then divided as 
formerly, in proportion to the number of taxables. 

Until the reports as to the number of children at- 
tending school can be made more reliable than they 
are at present, it will work great injustice, to many 
of the districts, at least, to divide the money in this 
way; and even if the total and average numbers 
were in all cases correctly reported, it is question- 
able whether a distribution upon that basis could 
be equitably made. If the whole number of child- 
ren be taken, the child who attends one day and has 
his name entered upon the teachers’ book, draws as 
much as the pnpil ‘who attends regularly through 
the year. In many districts the same children at- 


e Superintendent 


tend two or more schools during the term, or, at | 


least, during the year, and in sucha case they would 
receive their share of the appropriation for each 
school attended. This would present an induce- 


ment for children to attend different schools during | 
the same term, in order to get their names entered | 


Lancaster, | 


al of this clause left | 


| Where are objections equally strong against 


| the average number as a basis. Some plausable 
reasons may be given for thus appropriating ‘the 
|money. If the average number be used, it might 
| induce some parents to send their children withmore 
regularity, and it is presumed that this was the prin- 
cipal reason that influenced the members who voted 
to change the method of distribution. Still, it is 
doubtful whether it would to any great extent pro- 
duce that result. That the number of resident chil- 
dren should, in some way, be made the basis of the 
apportionment, is very generally conceded, but_it 
should be all the children between certain ages re- 
| siding in the district, upon a certain time : 
| If this number were made the basis of distribution, 
and the number reported each year, it would, evi- 
| dently, be more nearly on an equality than it is to 
| have the number of taxables, as ascertained at each 
| triennial assessment, for the basis. In many loeal- 
| ities thenumber of taxable inhabitants materially 
changes within three years, consequently the number 
| drawing public money should be on Particu- 
| larly is this the case in newly settled districts, where 
| the population is rapidly increasing, and consequent- 
_ly more schools are required as the population be- 
/comes greater. Hence the counties which need the 
| State appropriation the mest, not unfrequently re- 
| ceive the least, in proportion to the number of s¢hools 
required to accommodate the children who desire to 
| attend. It is again suggested that in this particular 
‘it is very desirable that the most equitable plan of 
| distribution be adopted, and that when adopted, it be 
_continued. It should be such a basis that the peo- 
| ple shall feel that it is just to all, and that it will 
not be exchanged for some other, without good and 
| substantial reasons for the change. 


THE WAR. 


The war has operated more disasterously upon 
our schools the past year than in any former year. 
A very large portion of our male teachers have vol- 
untarily entered the army, or have been drafted.— 
An effort was made to ascertain the whole number 
in the State and the positions occupied by each, 
but owing to the difficulties attending the matter, it 
was not wholly successful. Still enough statistics 
have been collected to establish the fact, that there 
are more teachers from Pennsylvania in the Union 
army than there are from any other class composed 
of the same number of individuals. There were, as 
reported for the school year ending on the first 
Monday of Jane, 1862, the first year after the com- 
mencement of the war, 7,987 male teachers that had 
taught during the year. Taking the numbers given 
in the counties that have reported as the basis, and 
applying it to the whole State, we find the whole 
number that have entered the army to be a fraction 
| more than 3,000, and the number who have volun- 
teered, is to the number drafted, as 1,051 is to 124. 
These teachers, it should be remembered, are to be 
taken from the very best teachers in their respective 
counties. Those who have gone voluntarily have 
been those who are most needed in our schools, men 
of the greatest experience and best success in the 


} 
| 


upon the books. In many counties there are two | school room. Of the volunteers, so faras could be 


terms each year. Where this is the case, perhaps 
two-thirds of the pupils, as a general rule, attend 
both terms, and have their names enrolled twice, and 
they will be reckoned in to make up the total at- 
jections aqniact aividing the movey. received from 
ns money recei om 
‘the State, in ie 
pils in 





_ ascertained, there have been two colonels, three lieu- 
a colonels, three majors, twenty-five captains, 


thirty-five lieutenants and thirty-eight non-commis- 
sioned officers. Whe withdrawal of great numbers of 
men from other departments of industry has 

other avenues for our teachers in which to 


: to the whole number of pu- ent that is far more lucrative than teaching. 
i : [fereGe-ser tect compdieet tendons tunomines 
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been withdrawn from the profession, and are now 
receiving for their services double what they can get 
for teaching. ‘The war is acting injuriously upon 
our schools in other ways. ‘The increased taxation 
has induced the directors, in some few instances, to 
shorten the length of the school term, so that the 
pupils in such districts have but about two-thirds of 


ment ; but as their action under the bounty Jaw has 

no reference to schools, and as the law itself gives 

no rules by which their actions are to be governed, 

| it is difficult for them to know how to proceed.— 

| This fact gives rise to many causes for contention 
| in the boards. 

Thus the system is compelled to carry its own 


the amount of school they had in those districts | weight, together with the additional burden of the 
three ye ars ago. The increase of taxes would indi-| bounty law. Our school system should be allowed 
cate that the wages of teachers should be reduced ; | to stand by itself, untrammelled by any other interest 
but with th e increase of taxes comes the increased | of the State. Its importance, yea, its vitul necessity 
expenses of living, and teachers, as well as others, | to the life of the nation, is acknowledged by almost 
must have higher salaries or they cannot support | every person inthe State. Its superiority over many 
themselves and their fam ilies ; hence many have left | other systems in this country is conceded by edu- 
the business of teaching because they could not live | cators in other States ; but if it be loaded with bur- 
by it. Still most of our citizens feel the necessity | dens that do not properly belong to it, and its unpaid 
of sustaining good schools, and employing good | officers are required to perform duties that are not 
teachers at this particular time more than ever be- | imposed upon them by the school law, the whole 
fore. They are willing to be taxed all they can | system will suffer. It is, therefore, respectfully, but 





bear for that purpose, and on the whole the system | most earnestly, urged upon the Legislature to so 


has not suffered more, in consequence of the war, 
than we had good reason to expect it would. The 
greatest draw back is in the loss of so many of the 
b est teachers. 


BOUNTY LAW. 


During the last regular session of the Legislature 
the general bounty law was passed, in one of the 
sections of which there was inserted a clause an- 
thorizing the school directors, under certain specifi- 
ed circumstances, to levy, assess and collect 


y as many duties to perform under the school 
law as they feel able to discharge with fidelity to the 
eause, especially when it is remembered that they 
receive no compensation for their labors. The faith- 
ful discharge of their duties as directors makes heavy 
drafts upon their time, frequently requiring them to 
spend more than they are willing to give; and it is 
not easy for them to understand why the only offi- 


cers in the State who are not paid for their labor | ed in the report of last year, relative changes in 


| the organic law, are still entertained, and arene 
| confirmed by an experience of one year in the De 


should have imposed upon them duties totally dis- 
tinct from their duties as school officers. Putting 
this additional burden upon them has worked inju- 
riously to the system in many counties in the State. 
In several instances the directors have resigned, and 
left the district without any school board. This 


they have done because they could not afford to | 


spend as much timevas must be spent to attend to 
the matter. When all have left the board, the only 
way to have a new board is by appointment by the 
court, This can only be done in compliance with a 
request signed by six taxable citizens of the dis- 
trict, and before there will be a new board appoint- 
ed in this way months will elapse, while the public 
schools must be neglected. 

Hitherto we have been fortunate in keeping, to a 
great extent,political questions out of ourschools, and 
directors, when acting as such, have ignored party, 
acted together upon the great question of the edu- 
cation of the children of the Commonwealth. The 
carrying out of the provisions of the bounty law has 
introduced this disturbing element, and stirred up 
contentions in the boards of directors to such an ex- 
tent, in many cases, that it renders their harmonious 
action, even upon school questions, impracticable, 
if not impossible. 
bounties by taxation is unpopular the odium of the 
measure is, by many, cast upon the school system ; 
especially is this the case with those who are un- 
friendly to the system, 

The boards, when acting in matters connected 
with school matters, are controlled in their action 
by the school law or the instructions of this Depart- 


e tax | 
to. pay bounties to volunteers. The directors have | 


Ia localities where the paying of | 


| amend said bounty law that the duty of levying, as- 
| sessing and collecting the tax to pay bounties shall 
| not be performed by school directors. It is also 
| urged that no law be enacted that shall impose ad- 
| ditional duties upon school directors, duties which 
| are in no way connected with the administration ot 
the school system, or the discharge of which will 
| have a tendency, in the remotest degree, to bring 
| that system into disrepute. 





THE SCHOOL LAW. 


The edition of the school law, issued in 1862, is so 
nearly exhausted that it will become necessary, 
during the coming year, to publish another edition. 
If this be done, it will bea favorable time to make a 
few slight changes in some of the details of the sys- 
tem, that experience has shown to be desirable.— 
Several sections of the law have been rendered null, 
by the passage of more recent acts. This makes a 
new edition the more necessary. ‘lhe views express- 





ly 
e- 


partment, as well as by a free interchange of opin- 


| ions upon the subject with friends of the school 
| system throughout the State. Still, there are a few 


minor points that require to be revised, points that 
will not effect the general administration of the sys- 
tem, although they will aid those who are chosen to 
administer it. The following are the subjects in 
which alterations and additions are recommended : 


First.—It shall be made, by legislative enactment, 
| the duty of the prothonotaries or clerks of the courts 
| of the several counties, to forward to the School De- 
| partment, a certified copy, under seal, of the decree 
of the court creating a new district, whether it be 
by the division of a township, the incorporation of 
a borough, or the formation of an independeut dis- 
trict. ‘Ihis should be done within a specified time 
after the decree is entered upon the docket. Much 
difficulty is experienced each year, in arriving at 
| the facts relative to the organization of new districts 

and frequently mistakes are made which cannot be 
corrected, because thé facts were not known. 


Second.—The third section of the law of the 8th 
of May, 1864, specifies, among other duties of the 
president of the school board, “ that he shall call 
special meetings of the board when necessary.” By 
the act he is to be the sole judge when such meetings 
are necessary, and he can prevent the action of the 
| board, or set at defiance the wishes of the people, by 

not calling a meeting ualess he sees fit. ere is 
no way to compel him to call a meeting. It is aug- 
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that the law be so modified in this respect, 
that if the president neglect or refuse to call a spe- 
cial meeting when deemed necessary by three mem- 
bers of the board, he may be required to issue such 
call by a written request signed by at least three 
directors of the district. 

Third.—The law of 1854, section 36, declares that 
“as soon as the schools of any district have been 
kept open, and in operation, at least four months 
aiaen to the first Monday in June preceeding, 
the president of the board of directors or controllers, 


shall certify the same, under oath or affirmation, to- | 
ther with the name of the district treasurer, and | 
is post office address, to the County Superinten- 


dent, who shall immediately forward the same to the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, who, upon the 
receipt of the same, shall draw his warrant on the 
State Treasurer for the whole amount such district 
is entitled to receive from the annual State appro- 
priation.” Thus far the section requires, positively 
that the Superintendent draw the warrant for the 
State appropriation, after there has been four months 
school during the school year, if the certificate be 
received, although it be received by the first of Oc- 
tober. ‘The remainder of the section requires that 
the annual report of the directers for the year shall 


have been received before the warrant shall be is- | 


sued. The report embraces the operations of the 
whole school year, and cannot be made till near its 


close, whereas, by the former part of the section, the | 


Superintendent may be required to draw the warrant 


for the appropriation at the close of the first four | 


months of the year. The two parts of the section 
are incompatible. 
commended, so that either the two documents 
shall be forwarded at the same time near the close 
of the year, or the failure to have the report on file 
in the School Department, on or before some day 
specified, shall cause the forfeiture of State appro- 
priation for the next succeeding school year. 


Fourth.—By the same section it will be seen that 
if the school commences on the first Monday in June, 
and continues four months, the State appropriation 
can be drawn, and in the remaining six months that 
the public schools may be kept open teachers may 
beemployed who have nocertificates from the County 
Superintendent, and who may be utterly incompe- 
tent and still be paid out of the public school funds 
of the district. 
the law, yet such are its practical workings in por- 
tions of the State. It is suggested that there be a 


A modification is therefore re- | 


I'his is clearly not the intention of | 


| that were said to exist, and were important, could 
| not be elicited. Some provision should be made to 
| prevent the recurrence of such a state of things.— 
In eight of the cases in which objections were filed 
_ against the issue of commissiens, the objections came 
_ from one or more of the unsuccessful candidates alone 
and were urged only by their friends. It is recom. 
| mended that it be required that the objections be 
| signed, among others, by at least a majority of the 

| members of one-fifth of the school boards of the 

| county. 


ACCOMPANYING DOCUMENTS, 


The accompanying reports of the County Super- 
| intendents afford valuable information relative to the 
_ operations of the system, its popularity and useful- 
| ness in the several counties, the labors of those of- 
 ficers, the plans adopted by them for the improvement 
| of the schools, their method of conducting examina- 
| tions, the feelings of the people and teachers as re- 
_gards the usefulness of the district iustitutes, the 
condition of the school houses, the success of the 
| teachers, and, in short, the workings of the whole 
/machinery of our free school system. The tables 

which follow these reports exhibit the statistical 
| matter to be presented to the Legislature,and through 
_it te the people of the Commonwealth. These tables 
are compiled, with great labor, from the annual re- 
ports of the directors of the 1,825 districts of the 
State. In some few particulars they do not present 
the facts with perfect accuracy, although as nearly 
accurate as they could be made from the reports. 
The proper officers of the board are frequently back- 
ward in forwarding their reports to the Department 
| in proper time, and a few of them are not as careful 

as they should be as to the correctness of the mat- 
ters reported. Itis to be regretted that this is the 
case. It is believed that if the suggestions pre- 
| viously made, relative to the modification of the 
| thirty-sixth section of the act of May 8, 1854, be 
| adopted, the annual reports of the district officers 
| will be more promptly made, and more reliable in 
in their statements. The reports of the colleges, 
academies and high schools, and the Normal schools 
of the State, will be found in their appropriate places 
in this volume. They afford information relative to 
these institutions that is both interesting and in- 
structive. 


CLOSING REMARKS, 
| While our Commonwealth is suffering more from 


| the rebellion than any other of the free States, she 


clause inserted in the section, making it obligatory | js doing as much as any of them for the education 


upon directors to employ, during the whole time | 
that the public schools are kept open during the year, | 


such teachers only as are in possession of legal cer- 
tificates from the County Superintendent. 


Fifth.—Section 40th requires the Superintendent 
of Ccmmon Schools to commission (County Superin- 
tendents thirty days after their election, provided | 
no valid objection be made to the issuing of said 
commission ; but if objections be made to the le-— 
gality of the election, or the qualification of the per- 
son elected, the Superintendent, upon evidence, 
given under oath or affirmation, is to decide upon 
the validity of said objections, and issue bis com-— 


| them for greater usefulness. 
| paying vast amounts into the State an 


of her sons and daughters. While she is developing 
her internal resources with a rapidity, and to an ex- 
tent hitherto unparrelled, she is also developing the 
hidden power of her youth, and thereby preparing 
While our Pg ar are 

Notional 
treasuries, they are at the same time contributing 
liberally to the support of their common and other 
schools. It is to be hoped that the accustomed lib- 
erality of our Legislature will be continued, notwith- 
standing the unusual burdens that our citizens are 
laboring under for the present. While retrench- 
ment may be proper in some directions, let it not be 


mission to the person properly qualified, who shall | commenced with the education of those who are to 
have received the greatest number of votes. Al- | be the rulers of this land, when the strife which now 


though the Superintendent is required to decide up- | distracts it shall have passed away, and the cheer- 
on testimony given by witnesses under oath, there is | ing beams of peace have returned to bless our ther 


no a made in the law for compelling the at- 

tendance of witnesses. In two cases brought before | 
the Department at the last tri-ennial election, wit- | 
nesses refused to attend and give evidence. and facts © 


united, prosperous and happy nation. 
C. R. Cosvry, 
Supt. Common Schools. 
Harrisburg, Dec. 1864. 
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